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GLEANINGS 


To New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


To give all New York State Beekeepers the 
best service possible, Schenectady Bee Supply 
Co., 242 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
joined hands with A. I. Root Company of 
Syracuse. A good stock of ROOT QUALITY 
SUPPLIES AND AIRCO FOUNDATION, both 
SINGLE-PLY and THREE-ply will be carried 


at Schenectady, with additional large stocks at 
Syracuse to draw from. 
Mr. Wm. H. Keyser, Manager of the Sche- 


nectady Co., is an experienced beekeeper as 
well as a supply dealer. He is always glad to 
help his fellow beekeepers. Get acquainted with 
him. 

THE NEW SIMPLICITY EXTRACTOR IS 
ALWAYS ON DISPLAY AT SYRACUSE. 


We pay the highest market price for BEES- 
WAX. Write SYRACUSE for terms and ship 
ping instructions for rendering old combs and 
cappings. Write for our 1927 catalog. It’s a 


dandy. 


Schenectady Bee Supply Co. 
242 UNION ST., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


IN BEE 






CULTURE 


July, 1927 


60-Pound 


Cans and Cases 
BARGAIN PRICES 


SELECT SECOND-HAND CANS AND 
CASES 


10 to 49 cases..... 30c per case of 2 cans 
50 cases and over. .25c per case of 2 cans 


SELECT CLEANED SECOND-HAND 
CANS AND CASES 

10 to 49 cases..... 35c per case of 2 cans 

50 cases and over. .30c per case of 2 cans 


NEW CANS IN USED CASES 


10 to 49 cases...... 90c per case of 2 cans 
50 cases and over. .85c per case of 2 cans 
Carload lots....... 80c per case of 2 cans 


Prices subject to stock on hand. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 





of breakage. 


Right for fifty years. 
Simplicity 45. 








Root Quality Sections 


A fine, clear, white section with lowest possible amount 


Root Comb Foundation 


For strong, straight, non-sag combs, use Three-ply foun- 
dation. AIRCO thin super foundation for your sections. 


Root!|Famous,Smokers 


An anti-spark smoker with flexible hinge, giving the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction. In four convenient sizes. 


Root§Honeyj|Extractors 


Root Quality Bee Supplies in Michigan 


That’s our job. Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 North Cedar St. 


All sizes, including the famous 


Lansing, Michigan 
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JIM SAID TO NICK" TOTHER’ DAY: 















































Jim—How will you sell your crop? 

Nie—For over twenty years I have sold to Muth 
at Cincinnati and my father done the same 
before my time. The best price the market 
affords with prompt remittance is what we 
always get and so can you. 


HONEY 


Send us a sample of your Extracted Honey or 
description of your Comb Honey. Tell us how 
much you have and what you want for it de- 
livered to Cincinnati—ask your Freight Clerk 
for the rate to Cincinnati. If we purchase your 
Honey or Wax, we remit SAME DAY IT IS 
RECEIVED. 


OLD COMB 


Ship to us your old comb—we will render it, 
paying you the market price for the wax (38c) 
less 3c per pound for our work. (On lots less 
than 100 lbs. of comb, 5c per lb.) Mark your 
Bill of Lading “WAX REFUSE”— it takes a 
lower freight rate. 


Honey Extractors 
Kind Price 
Novice No. 5, 
non-reversible ....$22.90 
Cowan No. 15, revers. 23.90 
Cowan No. 17, 
reversible Jumbo.. 


Honey Storage 
Tanks 


32.85 


Capacity. Price. 
40-galion ..........$ 9.25 
PEE cca esticas 11.85 

oo rr 15.75 


Shipping Cases 
With glass. 
Holding 24 44x1% 


Price 10. 


MED 6.x éKck seek $4.30 
Holding 24 any style 
plain sections ..... 4.00 


Double Deck, 44%4x1% _ 5.10 

Price 50 
24—-444x1% sections. 21.85 
24 any'style plain see. 19.75 
Double deck, 44%4x1% 22.50 


Cartons for Comb 


Honey 


For 414x4,x1% and 
4x5x1% Sections 


100 either size ...... $0.95 
500 either size...... 4.00 
1000 either size...... 7.00 
With name and address: 

100 either size...... 2.75 
500 either size...... 6.00 
1000 either size...... 10.00 

Glass Jars 


Percase. Wt. 


1-lb. jars.....$1.25 18 Ibs. 
POR. WTB... 1.00 15 lbs. 
5-0z. jars..... 1.00 12 ]bs. 


Friction-Top Pails 
Per 10. Per 100. 
2%4-lb. cans... $0.60 $4.60 
5-lb. pails..... 1.00 6.90 
10-Ib. pails ... 1.40 10.25 


Queen Bees 
July—Aug.—Sept. 
Untested.1, $1.00; 6, $ 5.40 
Tested...1, 2.00; 6, 10.10 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 














HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of June). 


CALIFORNIA: Southern California—-The 
early expectation of a large crop of honey is 
not being fulfilled, and over most of the ter- 
ritory crop prospects continue to decrease. It 
seems unlikely that there will be over half a 
crop in any section, and some sage and buck- 
wheat areas will probably have very little sur 
plus. Bees have gathered little honey in San 
Diego County during the past two or three 
weeks because of cool weather, and many colo- 
nies on the Coast slope are barely holding 
their own. Heavy swarming has weakened the 
old colonies, and many of the new colonies have 
not built up sufficiently to gather any surplus. 
Black sage is through blooming on the Coast 
slope and the honey season is about over there 





Color and flavor are below those of last year. 
White sage did not yield well on the desert 
slope, although it made a good growth and 


flowered heavily. In the orange belt, although 
the bees have been working intermittently on 
black and white sage and wild alfalfa the flow 
is limited. The flow from buckwheat, which is 
starting to bloom, will be determined by the 
weather. White sage may not yield one-fourth 
of a crop. The quality of the orange extracted 
is reported excellent. Due to cold weather and 


too much wind, bees are two weeks late in the 
Imperial Valley. If cool weather prevails the 
alfalfa flow may run a little later, thus in 


creasing the total output. Extracting would nor 
mally be well under way but is just starting. 
Many beekeepers are discouraged by low prices 
and are making very little increase. Buyers are 
generally waiting until the size of the sage 
crop is more definitely determined before mak- 
ing any offers. Demand for orange honey 
reported good early in the month, but the mar 
ket weakened towards the middle of the month 


Large lot sales by beekeepers reported white 
orange, 8-8%ec per Ib.; light amber sage, old 
crop, 6c; few sales higher; Imperial Valley 


light amber alfalfa, 5-6e per lb. Beeswax, mar 
ket slightly weaker, 32-36c¢ per lb. Central Cali- 
fornia—Lack of rain, with dry winds, curtail 
ed the honey flow. The season is about over, 
although recent showers may prolong it a little. 
Northern California—The have little op 
portunity in which to work, due to cool, rainy 
weather, and the flow from mustard and other 
flowers has been small. The outlook for a thistle 
crop, however, is good if bees can get a chance 
to work. Much feeding necessary to save brood 
raised on early spring flowers. Some are letting 
the bees sturve, on account of the low price of 
honey, and getting out of the business. Ton 
lots amber fruit bloom extracted sold for 5c 
per Ib.; light thistle, 8c; dark thistle, 6¢ per 
Ib. Beeswax, medium, 33c; yellow, 35c¢ per Ih. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Bees are building 
up well now, but serious danger of starvation 
is faced during the next three weeks in some 
sections. The first crop of alfalfa has been cut 
and there is little prospect of other bloom out 


bees 


side the sweet clover areas until second crop 
alfalfa comes on several weeks later. Locust 
buds were killed this spring. The stores are 
very low and feeding will be necessary. In 
western Oregon, however, there is promise of 
a good flow from Hungarian vetch and clover, 
which are now in bloom. Extracted white to 
light amber alfalfa is moving in small lots at 
10¢ per lb.: ton lots, 9e per Ib.; 5-Ib. pails, 


15e¢ per Ib 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—Vegetation is 
generally late, due to continued cold weather, 
and winds and rain have also kept bees in the 
hives. Bees have been unable to work much on 
the spring sources of nectar, and many bee- 
keepers are feeding. With the present low 
price of honey, 
not sufficiently 


however, other beekeepers are 
to buy sugar for 


interested 
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feeding, and unless nectar is available soon 
from mustard or other plants, losses from star 
vation may be large. Yellow sweet clover and 
alfalfa are in bloom in a few sections, but the 
flow is spotted. Some areas in need of mois 
ture were benefited by recent rains, and if 
warmer weather should follow crop prospects 
would rapidly increase. Brood-rearing has been 
hindered except in favorable localities where 
stores were ample. Some swarming reported, 
but less than there would have been if the sea 
son were warmer. Inquiries are said to be 
somewhat more numerous, but only a few cars 
reported sold. Carlots of white sweet clover and 
alfalfa have sold at 5%-6c per Ilb.; 1 car extra 


white, 5%c; 1 car water white, 6c; 60s, 6% 
8c< per lb.; few higher; small pails, 8%-9% 
per lb.; few up to 13%ec per lb. Beeswax, 29 
s5e per Ib 

TEXAS-—Conditions in northeast Texas have 


improved during the past two weeks, due to 
favorable rains. Horsemint and sweet clover are 
producing heavily in the Red River Valley, and 
prospects look favorable in the black land belt 
for a cotton flow in July and August. Some 
surplus stored from marigold. Occasional areas 
report no surplus yet. Rains have also helped 
the situation in south central Texas, where the 
horsemint flow is about over. Hope is expressed 
for a fairly good yield from mesquite and cot 
ton. The huajilla crop, especially of bulk comb, 
was very light. Many bees offered for sale, the 
low prices proving discouraging. Beekeepers 
in southeast Texas report a very poor season 
with most colonies barely securing a living 
and many having to be fed to prevent starva 


tion. Demand for queens continues good in 
south Texas, but package shipping is about 
over. The flow from mesquite, which was un 
certain, finally materialized, and _ indications 


are now for a June crop of honey 
the early spring crop. Extracted light amber 
quoted in 60s, 10c¢ per lb.; 10s, 8-12c; mostly 
10-12c per Ilb.; bulk comb 10s, 8 to 17e per 
Ib.; mostly 10-14e¢ per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA 
ported weak, 
ficient pollen 


larger than 


Colonies 


are generally re 
because 


unable to obtain suf 
during cool wet weather for 
brood-rearing. Weather now warmer and som 
swarming reported. White clover and ;ellow 
sweet clover have started to bloom, and white 
sweet clover will begin soon. Crop prospects 
now look good, if weather during the blooming 


season is favorable. Little extracted honey re 
mains unsold. Ton lots extracted white sweet 
clover reported sold at 9%ec per Ib. Yellow 
beeswax, 36c per Ib. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 


STATES.—Considring the long cool rainy sea 
son the bees have just passed through they ar 
ia fairly good condition, although where no! 
fed some colonies are approaching the starva 
tion point. Occasional colonies reported very 
strong and ready to swarm. On favorable days 
bees worked on dandelions and fruit bloom, but 
weather conditions generally prevented much 
surplus being gathered Alsike and white clo 
ver and raspberries are opening and although 
the season is late, a good crop can still be se 
cured if the weather will permit bees to work 
Little demand reported, but except in Michigan 
and Wisconsin supplies of extracted are light 
and little comb remains unsold. Few ton lots 
white clover reported sold at 7%-10c per Ib.: 
small pails, 12-14c¢ per lb. Light beeswax sold 
at 41c per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—tThe cool weat! 
er has retarded brood-rearing in cellar-wintereJ 
bees, but where ample feed was furnished out 
door-wintered colonies are generally in good 
condition. Clovers have recently advanced rap 
idly. Blossoms of raspberry and clover are 
just opening. and in occasional sections bees 
are storing enough nectar for daily needs. No 
sales of extracted reported. Carrier lots of No 


1 white clover comb. sold at $4.75 per case 
sJeeswax brought, medium 35c¢ per Ib.; yellow 
40-45¢ per Ib. 
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“4 From Producers’ Associations with the average during the past five years. 
i The movement of honey on the domestic mar- Give answer in per cent. 
, kets during the month of May was considerably 3. At what price has honey been sold, or con 
si better than a year ago. This we consider due tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- 
{ entirely to our advertising propaganda. Poster load or less) in your locality during the 
advertising on billboards has created a great past month for (a) extracted honey, per 
deal of interest with the consuming public, also pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
7 our street-car advertising. Export markets are per case? 
1 not at all active, and prices still unattractive 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
, owing to low quotations from the western case lots for (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
states. We are hoping this situation will im- pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
: prove now that the Intermountain States have 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
. formed a selling organization. 1, per case? 
| Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 5. What is the retail price to consumers in 
: Toronto, June 2. A. G. Halstead, Mgr. your locality of (a) extratced honey in 5-lb. 
=) aaa pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? Jomb y. ncy 0. 
Report of Honey Producers tet ke Com beney. Saasy an8 © 
Early in June we sent the following ques- 6. How is honey now moving on the market in 
tionse to actual honey producers: your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
d 1. How does the honey flow thus far (if any) slow, fair, or rapid. 
4 compare with normal in your locality? Give 7. Is there any of last year’s honey left in the 
answer in per cent. hands of producers in your locality? If so, 
2. What is your estimate at this time of the what per cent of the crop is carried over? 
: 1927 honey crop in your region as compared The following answers were received: 
Pet. 1926 
Honey 5-yr. Large lots. To Grocers. Retail. Move- crop 
State. Reported by flow. aver. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
Ala. ee ee oe... i. -” “a a o see... oot «. OS 
Ark. Jas. Johnson . ann i we <a i ‘ ae ..$.25..Slow .. 10 
(rk. O. Ge Cs 6 oc hee is 0. 0. Ke 7 ee ax es ee ioe 
Cal. L. L. Andrews........ os... .. 46.. vin: ad .-1.00.. .28..Rapid.. 5 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson...... Dow «Mila o> _ aa oc keic eeBes es 
: Cal. ee eee S0.. 8O.. O7% 8.60.. .60.. 600.. <TB.. Bee cc 0 
Col. a We, Ga a ba ceacess 100..100.. a us Mee os ass ese «s+ Be 
Col. eS  — aes 100. .100 . —— oo ess Bese is 6© 
Conn. Allen Latham ......... Das - . .1.05.. 7.00..1.80.. .40..Rapid.. 0 
Conn. i My sneete ees os « oe o BAO... FiO. kee see 3. 0 
Fla. ir. +66 & od + «6:0 a+) es a ck aes x an. S 
| Fla. Harry Hewitt ........120..100.. ie te: ee ..1.00. se. © 
Ga. Sa. See See..aee.. BE: oe oe er (wem s. © 
Ida. > Es. néiekne ea 15.. 80.. .06% o« Mans Giies eS OS. lhlU[?xzeS 
Ind. 7. Go BM. cccccas nl as oe Cea Gea 25..Slow 
Ind. Se Ree o. 7 co eee Giicsdeone 25..Slow 15 
Ind. CS 0 =a 150. 150.. , .-1.35.. .40..Fair 0 
la. E. G. Brown..... 74 « es 7 i Bh. 64: ae. & 
la Frank Coverdale , Te. .8ee.. 20... GSS. .65 00... B.. esc sé 5 
la. W. S. Pangburn....... » Ms a ois . Ks — oo ce 
Kans, a Ea 50.. 90.. - <=. a 1.00 .75..Slow 5 
Kans. J. A. Nininger....,.%°.100..100.. oa -75.. 4.85 95 .25..Fair 0 
La. i, a, ES oS Ws ow ec es 50.. 50.. 60.. . 85 . Slow 5 
Me. oO. B. Griffin.... —: 1.25.. 7.00..1.50 30. . Slow 
Md S. G. Crocker ons Tess Gene ae .1.365.. 5.50. .1.75 30. . Slow 5 
Mich. Floyd Markham ...... 0..100.. eH <<, e's oe .Slow .. 0 
Mich. E. D. Townsend........ ih os) aus ne a “<< os .- Slow .. 35 
Minn. Francis Jager ........ 135..1235.. - vs wee io Cee cece «« ae 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck........ ~: we = _ as “a . Slow .. 0 
Mo. J. M. Romberger...... a — --. 4480... FO... 2BO.. ec. ae. ee .. @ 
Neb. 2. Sereerea fe ‘a - ‘a wes . + aes ..Slow .. 
Nev. 2 ee ee = ‘ - oF - = ‘ .. ae 
N.J. oe, Gee Gade vsnvetus 100.. s oe od — tk Pr FF. ae 5 
N.Y N. L. Stevens ae 50.. 80.. .08.. i+ aes -~° ..Slow .. 10 
N.Y. i Oe Cee cc cakes. (Mees x — oo otOce BO... Bbc e 0. eee 
A # J OC eee , “i — “se os -- 45.. .28..8low 0 
N.C Cc. S. Baumgarner ...100..100 as o oman « .-1.35 .30..Fair 0 
Ohio. Od Beas ecvccsnne Wire. ie --1.05.. 5.50..1.85.. .80..Fair 0 
Ohio. Se UE - - .. 80.. 5.00..1.00.. .30..Slow A 
Ohio. Fred Leininger ... ; : ve cokes G20.. - ..Fair 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen , 90 80... ..1.85.. 4.80..1.50.. .40.. we 
Okla. Cc. F. Stiles anda 20..100.. noe .. 820.. 4.50..1.00.. .25..Slow ‘ 5 
Ore. H. A. Scullen a < ws p ae os sec « cee cee... 
Pa. Harry Beaver ecw i ; re of | ae -n oe. os 
Pa. D. C. Gilham. — Ss oF wa oho.’ FS... 2x 2s eee... 1) @ 
S.C. i eee 50.. 50.. . i «es. a A be 
8.D. Be, Gi, GOON 6 ac cece = a a oo G20... Bce Seceeeew .. 6 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan....... 125. .150. . kee cs oshss OOo «+. 6S 
weem.  &. Bi, BO. 1c ccc = ar «ses —° > see. . 
Tex. ae oh DS whecce ees Sess Veo. B.. <s ane — ..Slow .. 10 
Tex T. A. Bowden.. en, a a ‘ i Se 5 ns oe sc. | @ 
Tex. i PPP ce Gites Ces os Mee CFO 68 . Fair 2 
Utah. Ee RR ee 50.. <a es sie aa a os ee 
a art aaa 50.. 60.. .06% oa, ae .. 0.. .20..Slow .. 20 
Vt. Os Ee Ma dcr bewews 100..100 re -—* Ss * = os ae ae («os | 
Va. T. C. Asher 20 40 .90.. 5.50..1.00.. .25..Fair .. 
Wash Ws ie OR. a eevee Mew TOs. E.,. BGG. « cs Gass Ass aes 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton....... 100..100.. .09% .. ©... Gi weet ae ae «. 
Wis 8 OE eae + «ss ee . i on Bis. ac ee. 
Wis BE. Hassinger ......... _ aie “¥ — ae .. Slow .. 10 
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Honey Containers 


Pails and Cans of ; Comb Honey Display 


Heavy Tin Plate Cases at a Saving 


) U) 
Honey Jars of VA | Write for New Price | 
a 


Ideal Proportions List 


97 per cent of Orders Are Shipped 
the Same Day They Are Received. 


The greatest money-saving prices ever offered on containers of quality. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


=-Bee Supeucs—— Council Bluffs, lowa =Bee Supeucs—— 



































Everything for the Beekeeper 


in this new catalog 


Write for FREE COPY 


This complete new catalog contains de- 
scription, illustrations, and prices of ev- 
erything for the beekeeper. Highest qual- 
ity guaranteed. 

Let us figure your requirements in hives 
and foundations. 30 years of beekeeping 
experience is at your service. 

Write for our quotation on beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. 
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Queens : Ranatonedi 


Solution 


50ceach § 


American 


Foul Brood 


\ny number. By return mail or to suit 
your convenience in introduetion, Every 
queen must be O..K. or she doesn’t go. 
Nothing cheap but the price. “We strive P 
to please with better bees.” Constantly USE ALCOHOL- 
looking to improvement. Twelve years 
experience my queen-rearing on large FORMALIN TO 
scale, with every facility provided, en- BE SAFE 
ables us to put out queens of highest 
quality; large, vigorous, prolifie and 
hcautiful in color; throwing bees of uni- 
form yellow color true to strain, gentle 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
and great hustlers. Pure’ three-handed 
Italians only. Pure mating and safe ar- 


rival guaranteed. Never had any disease é J. C. Hutzelman 
here, Glendale - - 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 








Time Saved | Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


‘Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 

















prices that will save you money. 





C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 








rx 
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The First Cost is the Whole Cost 
for Dadant’s Wired Foundation 





To the First Cost of Old-Style Foundation To the First Cost of Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
(unwired) You Must Also Add there is nothing to be added and what is more 
1. Cost of wiring 1, It saves you the cost of wiring and embedding 
2. Cost of embedding 2. It puts up quickly and much more cheaply 
3. Cost of wire 3. It gives the bees more wax to the sheet 








SO EASY TO PUT UP 


> aa 





Slip a sheet of Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation into a Lewis slotted 
bottom bar frame. Nail in the 
wedge and the job is done. 





Such Beautiful Combs 


Se SP EA A i B20 





Even surfaced. Worker cells to the very corners—no sag—wonder- 
ful. And such powerful colonies of bees. Wired founda- 
tion makes the small hive big and the big hive bigger 


When you plan your Foundation Buying consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired - Plain—Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere— Write for name of nearest dealer 
- 1Tore 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION IS 100% PURE BEESWAX 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. lL. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
| 1873. 








Mr. Wm. Herrod-Hempsall, Apicultural 
Adviser in the British Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, ac- 
Prominent British companied by 
Beekeeper Visits Mrs. Herrod- 
America Hempsall and 
his son Maur- 
ice, recently spent several weeks in Can- 
ada and the United States, where Mr. 
Herrod-Hempsall made a study of bee 
keeping methods on this side of the At- 
lantic. He has made many friends wher 
ever he has gone in Ameriea, thus adding 
to the already existing fine feeling of 
friendship of American beekepers toward 
their co-workers in Great Britain. 
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AN important bulletin for beekeepers has 
just been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. It 
United States is Cireular No. 
Standard Grades 410, entitled 
for Honey “United States 
Standards for 
Honey.” This bulletin gives in detail the 
standards adopted by the Department of 
Agriculture for grading comb honey in 
sections, shallow-frame comb honey, ecut- 
comb honey, and extracted honey. Com- 
plete directions are given not only for 
grading but also for packing and ship- 
ping various types of honey. Color charts 
for grading comb honey are being pre 
pared and will soon be available for dis 
tribution. These charts may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., but the cireular may be obtained 
free from the Office of Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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THE outstanding features in regard to 
the 1927 honey crop thus far are the 
short crops reported 
Honey Crop in southern Califor- 
& Conditions nia, Arizona, Texas, 
and in portions of 
southeastern United States. In the lat 
ter region protracted drouth is given as 
the cause of the short crop, while in Cali- 
fornia adverse weather conditions during 
the blooming period of the sages is said 
to have reduced the yield in southern 
California to one-half and possibly one 
fourth of a normal crop. In Texas, hot 
winds stopped the honey flow in some 
regions. The unusually good prospects 
earlier in the season in all these regions 
made the season there doubly disappoint 
ing. 

In portions of the clover region there 
is a heavy flow from clover at the time 
of going to press with this issue. Much 
will depend upon weather conditions dur 
ing the next few weeks in this important 
region. In the sweet clover and alfalfa 
regions it is too early to tell much about 
crop prospects; but a good supply of snow 
is reported in the mountains, which in 
sures adequate water supply for most of 
the irrigated regions. 
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THE work of reconstruction in beekeep 
ing in the devastated region of Louisiana 
is already under 
Reconstruction way, Many of 
Work in the hives that 
Flooded District were _  earried 
away by the 
high water are being gathered up, which, 
of course, will help to some extent. As we 
understand it, this material that is being 
recovered is to be turned over to those 
who lost their apiaries in proportion to 
the number of colonies they previously 
had. But empty bee hives alone will not 
enable those who were so unfortunate as 
to lose their apiaries to re-establish 
themselves. Even if a large proportion 
of the hives could be recovered, it will 
be necessary to have much new equip- 
ment in frames and foundation. 

The work of reconstruction for Louisi- 
ana has been taken over by Mr. W. E. 
Anderson, State Entomologist, Baton 
Rouge, La. In an article on page 445 
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of this issue Mr. Anderson tells of the 
sad plight of many beekeepers who for- 
merly had flourishing apiaries in the 
flooded district, and appeals for help in 
the form of donations. He points out 
that the immediate need is money with 
which to buy new equipment. No doubt 
bees sufficient to re-establish the apiaries 
will be donated from near-by regions by 
breeders who may have a surplus. All 
donations in either money or equipment 
should be sent direct to W. E. Anderson, 
who will purchase supplies and distribute 
them in the devastated area in propor- 
tion to the number of colonies registered 
in his office for each beekeeper, 

The greatest loss of bees in the hands 
of commercial beekeepers occurred in the 
vicinity of Hamburg, La., where a large 
number of package and queen shippers 
are located. This is certainly a worthy 
cause for donations, especially since the 
material and funds will be handled by a 
state official, thus securing distribution 
where the equipment and bees will do 
the most good. The A. I. Root Company 
and other manufacturers are contribut 
ing goods and services through Mr. An 
derson, 
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THE unsettled weather conditions during 
the first three weeks in June have kept 
both bees and bee- 
keepers in a state 
of uncertainty as to 
what to do next. 
During normal seasons the Editor has 
been able to go to his apiaries at the be 
ginning of the honey flow early in June 
and come home early in July with most 
of the season’s crop of honey in the 
honey-house. This season the colonies 
were in swarming condition during fruit 
bloom. Clover began yielding about the 
first of June—-that is, it yielded when 
the weather was warm enough for the 
bees to fly. The colonies began work in 
comb-honey supers the first of the month 
and have continued to build comb in the 
supers in spite of the eold and rainy 
weather, making gains whenever the 
weather was suitable for flight. 


Long-Range 
Beekeeping 


The many interruptions by cold and 
rainy weather have greatly aggravated 
the problem of swarm control. The colo 
nies were unusually strong the first of 
June, and the great hordes of bees were 
confined to their hives many days, thus 
bringing about conditions highly condu 
cive to swarming. Since the the Editor’s 
apiaries are 300 miles from home, and 
sinee the first three weeks of June were 
ecld and rainy, he attempted to operate 
the apiaries by giving supers the first 
of June, then applying the absent treat 
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ment until the weather became more fa 
vorable. A recent hurried trip to exam 
ine the colonies revealed that something 
like 10 per cent have attempted to 
swarm, and, having a clipped queen, the 
queen was lost, although the bees return 
ed to their hives. Some seasons there is 
quite a mixup in the apiaries when this 
oceurs, but this season apparently the 
bees found their way back to their own 
hive with very little confusion. What 
makes this difference? At this date, June 
20, many of the best colonies are work 
ing in the fourth comb-honey super in 
spite of the adverse weather conditions; 
but, unfortunately, too much absent 
treatment has resulted in a lack of uni 
formity in the number of supers on each 
hive, many colonies having only two. 
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If anything like uniformity in colony 
yield is ever attained it will be at least 
partly through 


Uniformity of better queens 
Colony Yield and systematic 
= Impossible With requeening. One 
Old Queens of the most 


beautiful sights 
at this season is an apiary with supers 
tiered up to the same height throughout 
the yard—-a thing which is not often seen. 
The irregular “sky line” in the apiary is 
due in part to old queens or inferior 
queens, which fail during the spring build 
ing-up period. Of course, many other fac 
tors can throw a colony out of cone@ition 
during the honey flow and thus make quite 
a variation in the yield per colony; but, 
other conditions being equal, the lack of 
uniformity in colony strength at the be 
ginning of the honey flow is due largely) 
to a lack of uniformity in the quality of 
the queens. 


In many eases, especially in comb-honey 
production in the North, queens do their 
very best work during their second sea 
son, and often queens do good work du: 
ing their third season; but as a rule 
queens more than two years old ean not 
be depended upon to build up the colonies 
to profitable strength in the spring. It 
is still an open question in the North, 
where the breeding season is_ short, 
whether it pays to requeen all colonies 
annually. It goes very much against the 
grain to kill a vigorous queen which is 
doing excellent work in her second yeat 
simply because of her age, especially sinc 
one ean not be sure that the young quee 
which is to take her place may not be a 
poor layer next spring. On the other 
hand, the large percentage of queens 
which fail in their third season furnishes 
a good reason for replacing every quee! 
that attempts to swarm or whose bees 
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are cross or otherwise undesirable with 
young queens reared from the best queens 
in the apiary. July is a good time to do 
this. August is still early enough so far 
as the influence of the young queens 
upon the strength of the colonies for win- 
ter is concerned; but in localities having 
a dearth of nectar in August, requeening 
then is sometimes much more difficult 
than when done earlier. 
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AN outstanding feature in the secretion 
of neetar in white clover and alsike elo- 


ver this season 

; Clover Yielding is the manner in 
= Under Adverse which it has 
Conditions been yielding 

during adverse 


weather conditions. Supers were being 
filled during the first half of June when 
the weather was so cold and apparently 
unfavorable for nectar secretion that one 
would not expect much honey to be stored. 
On a few oceasions the Editor has seen 
clover yielding abundantly by 10 o’clock 
in the morning after heavy frost during 
the night, but on those occasions the day 
warmed up with bright sunshine. This 
season clover has yielded well even when 
it did not warm up during the day. On 
several days the colonies made good gains 
even when there was a strong cold north 


wind during the entire day. There has 
been so much rain in much of the clover 
region that the plants are unusually 


thrifty, which may explain the nectar- 
secretion during adverse conditions. 

Often it is a half day or more after a 
heavy rain before clover begins to yield 
again, but this season on several occa- 
sions the bees rushed to the fields even 
before the rain had entirely ceased, and 
within a half hour every vacant cell in 
the hive was partly filled with raw nee- 
tar. A surprising thing in this connec- 
tion is that the clover fields were fra- 
grant almost immediately after the rain 
ceased. Ordinarily it is several hours after 
a cold rain before the clover becomes fra- 
grant. 

Sometimes even durtng good seasons 
clover does not begin -to yield until 10 or 
11 o’elock in the forenoon and yields 
heavily during the rest of the day. This 
season it has begun yielding much ear- 
lier in the morning. During the first 
half of June there have been only two or 
three days per week that have been real- 
ly suitable for nectar secretion. Yet 
strong colonies have filled their supers 
rapidly with clover honey. By the time 
this issue of the journal is mailed the 
weather will surely be much warmer, 
when, according to present indications, 
there should be a veritable flood of nee 
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white clover and alsike clover, 
these plants are sufficient]; 
and in thrifty condition. 


tar from 
wherever 
abundant 


a= A. a" 
AS every comb-honey producer knows, it 


is practically impossible to keep every 
colony in the _ best 


Work of condition for working 
Queenless in comb-honey supers 
Colonies throughout the honey 


‘ flow. In going over 
an out-apiary it is not difficult to tell 
which have swarmed and lost 
their queens by noting the way in which 
the bees are working in the comb-honey 
supers. If the queen finds her way back 
into the hive the slowing-down in work 
may be even more pronounced, since the 
colony may make two or three attempts 
to swarm before the bees ball or kill the 
old queen and wait for one of the young 
queens to emerge. In the meantime comb 
building and field work are both badly 
slowed down. This is where the pro 
ducer of extracted honey has a great ad 
vantage. Not only does he have a much 
smaller percentage of attempts to swarm, 
but the work is not slowed down so badly 
when empty combs are given in the su 
pers. The Editor sometimes thinks that 
the slowing-down of the work of the col 
ony is worse when a swarm issues and 
loses its queen, even though all of the 
bees return to their own hive, than when 
the queen is taken away in anticipation 
of swarming, although there is really 
probably not much difference, if any. 

Colonies that swarm and lose their 
queens during the beekeeper’s absence, 
colonies in which the swarm without the 
queen is hived back in the hive from 
which it came, or colonies which have 
their queens taken away in anticipation 
of swarming, all come under the same 
class so far as subsequent treatment and 
behavior are concerned, the program be 
ing in each case destroying all queen 
cells before any young queens can emerge, 
then on the 10th day again destroying all 
queen-cells and introducing a young lay 
ing queen. While the work is slowed 
down during the period of queenlessness, 
such colonies, as a rule, apparently make 
up for lost time after the young queens 
begin to lay. <A part of the apparent 
slowing-down in super work is no doubt 
due to the fact that a considerable 
amount of honey is stored in the brood 
chamber during the queenless period. 
When the young queen begins to lay this 
honey is rapidly moved to the supers to 
make room for brood, which compensates, 
to some extent at least, for the slowing 
down in super work during the queenless 
period. 


colonies 
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SAVING DARK HONEY FOR BEES 


It is the first of 
June that this is be- 
ing written, and the 
writer is back in 
the chilly North 
after spending six 
months in the sunny South. In 
ways it seems like returning from a sort 
of dreamland to the stern realities of 
life, but that is probably a matter of 
personal reaction based on early experi 
enee, environment, financial responsibili 
ties and interests. 

It is hard for persons at either end of 
the line to realize that in February in 
south Georgia we had more hot weather 
than in the whole previous summer in 
Ontario. In March it was but 
April and May were warming up to a 
veritable summer heat—for me—while 
native Georgians complained that it was 
too The two leading industries of 
that district, cotton-growing and the pro 
duetion of turpentine, require lots of heat 

cotton for growth and turpentine to 
make the gum flow freely from the pine 
also want heat for brood 
rearing and honey production, so we were 
all wishing for heat. The difference was 
that when the northerner thought it was 
excessively hot—ninety in the shade- 
the southerner still said it was cool. “You 
think this is hot? Just wait till summer 
time!” “Don’t worry. I won’t be here 
when it gets hot if you eall this cool.” 
That was the gist of the daily argument. 
When I did get away from the oppressive 
heat to frostly nights and chilly days, 
the first sensation was that of awaking 
from a daze, then of an aching chill ecall- 
ing for the heaviest winter clothing. 

Beekeeping a Game of Chance 

After that had passed in about two 
days we settled back to a normal Ontario 
June, at least what has been so common 
recently as to seem like becoming normal, 


some 


cooler, 


cool. 


trees. Bees 


By Morley Pettit 


Management That Will Keep Much Low- 
Grade Honey from Markets and 
Use It for Spring Breeding 


dull days and chilly 
nights; dandelion, 
willow, and fruit 
bloom passing in 
succession, with 
scarcely a chance 
for bees to fly enough to store surplus; 
winter stores gone and feeding the order 
of the day Last year was the third such 
spring in succession, and I did hope it 
would be “three times and then out”; but 
it looks now like the seven lean years we 
used to read about in Sunday school. As | 
think I remarked once before, my parents 
taught me it was wrong to gamble, then 
taught me to keep bees! Now I begin to 
wish I had taken up a less complex form 
of gambling, such as poker or the races. 
I was going to say Florida real estate, 
but that’s too recent for a lot of people 
to see any joke in just yet. 

However, whatever I might have been, 
l am a beekeeper now, and expect I shal! 
be till I die, so the only thing to do seems 
to be to get all the tips possible as to the 
best way to play the game; and if I can 
show the other fellow how to bet on a 
winning horse once in a while I shall be 
pleased. It is very easy to write nice 
things about beekeeping when the se¢ 
sons are favorable. If the bees are well 
put away and get a good flight quite 
late; if they have cold enough weather 
to keep them quiet, with occasional 
cleansing flights; then if the spring opens 
up normally and it is warm for the va 
rious blooms, with showers to keep them 
fresh, the colonies will reach their peak 
in time for the main crop almost in spite 
of us. Then we can brag about our pet 
hives or systems of management, because 
bees would produce good crops under 
such conditions in almost any sort of 
hives and with almost any management, 
provided they are given room and kept 
from swarming. But let the sun develop 
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devastating spots, such as we are told 
have wrecked our seasons during the last 
few years, and the best-laid plans of 
mice and men go galley west. 

The first of July, when this will be 
published, will be about the beginning 
of the light honey flow for us in the 
North, and will be a good time to sort 
up our ideas on the fundamentals of bee- 
keeping. As I go over these colonies in 
June and watch their struggle for devel- 
opment to crop-storing strength, after 
and still during a most unfavorable 
spring, I realize more than ever that the 
heekeeper’s main fight is for good queens. 
Tt is seldom satisfactory to requeen in 
the spring. Too much timé is lost in the 
transition. Happy is the colony that gets 
a good queen in July, August, or even 
September. A queen reared right in the 
aplary where she is to spend her life has 
a better chance of being a success than 
one purchased from a breeder. Just what 
all happens to lower the usefulness of a 
commercial queen I do not know; but my 
experience is that she does not average 
up with the home-grown variety. There 
is a project pregnant with possibilities 
for some scientist to show us how to 
make the queen of commerce as sure of 
success as the one we rear and use at 
home. I believe most honey-producers 
would rather buy queens than bother 
raising them, if they could be more sure 
of them. It is most depressing for the 
northern beekeeper to find queens failing 
during the short, sharp building-up pe- 
riod, when such failure simply means no 
crop from that hive after the heavy ex 
pense of wintering it. 

The Problem of Spring Stores 

The other problem which confronts me 

most forcibly in this spring examination 
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of the colonies is that of stores for win 
ter and for spring building-up. Most of 
our thinking and teaching in this line 
has been based, unconsciously perhaps, on 
spring stimulative feed from natural 
sources. We have felt that a food-cham- 
ber full of sealed honey would insure 
building up without further attention. 
So it would in a normal spring when 
there is something coming most of the 
time to keep loose honey in the hive. 
Without this they eat up the honey all 
right, but do not build up so well. Years 
ago we heard a great deal about stimula- 
tive feeding. Then we dropped it en- 
tirely and turned to fall feeding and the 
food-chamber, sugar feed for winter, and 
the food-chamber for emergency stores 
and room. The food-chamber makes the 
hive too large for winter, but it is verv 
handy as a let-alone plan for fall and 
spring. We thought that extra packing 
would counteract the effect of having 
the hive cavity too large for the cluster, 
but we found that it made the hive too 
warm in mild weather. The bees were 
kept restless with the heat, and, because 
it was not quite warm enough for cleans- 
ing flights, they developed dysentery and 
dwindled or died outright. This is true 
more especially of multiple colony cases. 
We thought that having too much honey 
on the hive did no harm because we said 
they would not waste it anyway even if 
they did not need it. Now I am not so 
sure about that. 


In the South it is claimed by some of 
the best beekeepers that it is quite enough 
to leave two or three combs of honey in 
a hive for winter. They claim that more 
than that will be consumed without any 
profitable return. I know from experi- 
ence with my own hives in Georgia that 














The L yard, Pettit Apiaries, in a well-protected location, 
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it is amazing how little honey will suffice 
to maintain the existence of the colony. 
It would seem that during the inactive 
season, in the latitudes where there is 
one, they simply tighten their belts and 
sit tight until something starts from nat- 
ural sources. I have been advised by 
southern beekeepers that, when rapid 
building-up in spring is desired, surplus 
honey should be removed in the fall and 
stored, then given back to the bees as 
needed in spring. 

This and recent experiences with the 
food-chamber have led me to wonder if 
it would be profitable to do the same in 
the North. We are now selling our dark 
full honey for considerably less than the 
cost of sugar, but the wintering value of 
sugar is so much greater that it will al- 
ways be profitable to make up any short 
age in weight of the brood-chamber in 
the fall with sugar syrup stores. Sut 
when it comes to spring it may pay to 
have a good stock of fall honey in comns 
t» give to the needy colonies. There is 
the risk of disease, of course, but with 
careful inspection and radical treatment 
this need not be great, and nothing will 
stimulate brood-rearing in a dry time like 
scraping the cappings of a comb of honey 
and putting it where the bees ean clean 
it out and the queen can move right in. 
It means a lot of labor to go over all the 
colonies weekly and serape a comb for 
each, but in a spring like the one just 
past it pays, and pays well. At least, 
that is my present conviction. This year 
as the food-chambers were all nearly emp 
ty early in the game, there has been a 
steady bill for sugar, and it sort of goes 
against the grain to pay a higher price 
in eash than we ean hope to receive for 
last fall’s dark honey which is lying still 
unsold in the warehouses of the co-opera 
tive, 
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So I am planning to store this coming 
fall a larger stock than ever before of 
dark honey in good combs for next 
s}'ring’s use, and will also remove some 
of the food-chambers just before winter 
sets in and store them to be given back 
in the spring. After that test I will 
kuow whether bees winter better with or 
without the food-chamber—at least, | 
will know it for the season of 1927-28. 
And then when we have earried over a 
large stock of honey in combs it will 
likely be a favorable spring when fee: 
ing is not needed. Well, I am a bes 
keeper anyway, and do not need to play 
poker or bet on the races; those things 
are quite sinful and there is excitement 
enough in beekeeping without them. 

Some will ask about granulation of 
honey stored for spring use. We stack 
it in a solid block in the honey-house and 
protect it from mice. I do not believe it 
granulates any more than when in the 
hive. Some granulates in both places. 
The question is, how much do they waste 
when they ean fly and gather water? | 
de not think it is very much. Who ean 
tell definitely? Personally, I would rath 
er take a chance on that than clutter up 
the markets with honey which is all but 
unsalable, and turn around and pay out 
hard eash for sugar. 

I almost forgot that the editor aske:l 
me to write an article telling what we do 
to keep grass and weeds down around th: 
hives. The answer is. “Nothing,” and | 
doubt if he would give a very prominent 
place in Gleanings to an article of on 
word. When possible, we have the yards 
pastured, and when not we mow the grass 
onee when it would be about ripe to cut 
for hay. We aim to give attention to 
essentials and have no time for what is 
not absolutely necessary. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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MARKETING AT ROADSIDE STAND 


Roadside market- 
ing, like morals, is 
u question of geog 
raphy. What does 
nicely in one place 
may not do at all in 
another. The saying “When in Rome do 
as the Romans do” must owe its origin 
to this fact. 

The purpose of a market is to sell some- 
thing. Before offering goods for sale one 
ought to learn the needs and desires of 
his prospective customers. One should be 
certain as to which place he is going after 
this life before laying in a stock of fans 
and iced drinks to be sold. His customers 
might need them, and then, again, they 
might not. Simply a question of geography, 





By Dr. J. H. Merrill 


The Stand, the Packages, and the Kind 
of Honey Must Be Suited to ers 


the Community 


Selling What Cus 
tomers Want 
New York custom 
prefer whit: 
eggs, while those in 
and around Boston 
show a decided preference for darker 
colored ones. Bostonians do sometimes 
move to New York, and, if it ever should 
happen that a New Yorker came to resid¢ 
in Boston, each would probably continue 
to cling to his original egg-preference. 
The demand for this article in either in 
stance would probably be so limited that 
one would not be justified in establishing 

a market merely to cater to this taste. 
This summer a woman drove in and 
asked if we carried chunk honey. I told 
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her “No,” and that it was the first re 
quest I had ever had for it. I further 
told her that, had I been selling honey in 
Kansas, I should not have been surprised 
at her request. To my amazement she 
replied that her home was in Ottawa, 
Kansas. That single request would hard- 
ly warrant my carrying a stock of chunk 
honey. 


On the main traveled roads of Massa 


chusetts north of Boston roadside mar- 
kets and gasoline stations where fried 


clams are offered for sale are almost as 
numerous as telephone poles. On the 
roads south of Boston one would go clam 
hungry a long time before finding a stand 
that dealt in this delicious food. Duck 


sandwiches take the place of fried clams. 
The whims and tastes of these buyers 
could be changed, but to do so would 
necessitate a greater outlay of capital 





Roadside table display of honey, 


Than any one man could afford. It 
would be far better for him to carry, for 
his main stock in trade, something for 
which the demand had already been es 
tablished. A limited amount of an ar 
ticle for which there is an oceasional de 
mand eould be earried, and this amount 
later increased if the demand justified. 

Long-Distance Tourists Buy Larger 

Packages 

Another faetor which should be consid 
ered is the people themselves. Are they 
long-distanee tourists, who pass by your 
place and may not return for some period 
of time, if ever, or are they a class of 
tourists such as may be found traveling 
near a seacoast. The majority of. the 
latter usually return the same day or in a 
few days, and usually on the same road. 
The first-named class of customers have 
a feeling when they see honey displayed 
in large containers that they are passing 
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Kellogg’s honey 
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through a part of the country where hon 
ey is cheap and that they had better 
stock up. Such customers usually buy 
large amounts. The second notice 
honey on display from day to day and 
finally decide, “It looks good to me; 
I guess I'll try it.” These customers are 
satisfied with, and usually purchase, a 
small glass jar of honey. 

It stirs the imagination to drive 
through the country and see all the 
pretty squashes, beans, and so forth, of 
fered for sale right at the farmer’s yard. 
This gives the buyer a feeling that here 
is an opportunity to get food fresh from 
the producer. However, back of it all is 
many a heartache for the seller. After 
sitting all day behind his display of vege 
tables, and then, when night comes, car 
rving indoors those that remain unsold, 
there is little poetry left in his soul and 


class 





leaflets, and Kellogg’s bran. 


not always enough money in his pocket 
tu pay for his work. 

Since honey is not perishable, a rainy 
Saturday and Sunday does not mean that 
if ean not be but merely that the 
sale has been postponed; and even this 
postponing is to a large extent overcome 
when once a trade has been established. 
Our experience of last Labor Day is a 
good example of this. It rained hard all 
day, but in spite of this there was con 
siderable automobile traffic. Although we 
had no honey on display, so many cus 
tomers who had previously bought honey 
from us ealled again that we were obliged 
to take down our “Honey for Sale” sign 
before night. 

Beehives Should be in Plain Sight 

When possible, some colonies of bees 
should be kept where they can be seen 
by travelers on the highway. Two ques 
tions which ure almost invariably asked 


sold, 
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are, “Is it pure honey?” and “Is it from 
yeur own bees?” When you can truth- 
fully answer “Yes” to these two questions 
and have a good product to sell, you have 
made of the buyer a possible regular cus- 
tomer. If you have a glass jar of granu- 
lated honey handy, and explain to the 
customer why honey granulates and how 
to liquefy it, you make him leave with 
the feeling that he has learned a new fact 
about honey and you have aroused his 
interest in it. Not only that, but you 
may have forestalled his dissatisfaction 
with honey should it happen to granulate 
before he has used it. Neat, attractive 
signs ‘vith large lettering, placed at right 
angles to the road so that they may he 
read at some distance by approaching 
autoists, are essential. Autos move rap 
idly on state highways, and unless the 
driver can see a sign far enough in ad- 
vance to draw to one side of the road out 
of the traffic he may have to pass right 
on and a possible customer will be lost. 
Whether or not a roadside house, or, 
as it is more familiary called, a road- 
side stand, would pay in New England 
if honey alone were handled, is question 
able. A neat house, specializing in hon- 
ey and honey products, located on a state 
highway, with good parking facilities, 
might in time become profitable. How- 
ever, the overhead for conducting such 
a stand would be more than the ordinary 
producer could meet. To sell honey at a 
stand which also deals in candy, tonic, 
cigars, “sandwiches of all kinds,” and 
gasoline, is not doing a great deal for the 
sale of honey. Honey, to be sold at its 
best, should not be confused with too 
many other products. Eggs and apples 
gc well with it, but there should not be 
such a multiplicity of objects offered for 
sale that the hurrying motorist can not 
grasp the fact that honey is there. 
Offer Both Comb and Extracted Honey 
A table well filled with extracted hon 
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ey in different sized containers, inter- 
spersed with some cartons of comb honey, 
and placed on the front lawn elose to the 
road, is a valuable selling asset. While 
there still are a great many people whu 
prefer comb honey because “they like the 
taste of the wax,” there are just as many, 
if not more, who are attracted by a neat 
glass jar of extracted honey. We have 
earried our honey in half-pound, pound, 
and two-pound jars. At first the deman: 
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What the north-bound autoists see. 


for the half-pound and pound jars was 
about equal. Occasionally a few bolde: 
spirits would buy a two-pound jar. Later 
we discontinued the sale of our half 
peund jars and never had any request 
for them after they were once discon 
tinued. Those who had never bought 
this size were not aware that we had 
ever carried it, and those who had bough® 
it always bought a larger size the second 
time. Repeat orders frequently call fo: 
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What the south-bound autoists see, 
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two-pound jars, and we sometimes sell 
five and even ten pound pails. 

Most of our sales come after 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, even though the honey 
has been on display all day. A great 
many of these customers mentioned the 
fact that they had noticed the honey in 
the morning and were now purchasing it 
on their return trip. A person’s mind 
turns naturally to thoughts of foodstuffs 
upon returning to his home in the late 
afternoon or evening. 

With honey attractively displayed in 
uniform containers, and neatly labeled, in 
plain sight of passersby, there will be no 
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need of maintaining a constant attend- 
ant. The passing autoist can attract your 
attention by sounding his horn or by 
coming to the door. Then, if each sale 
is accompanied with a friendly word and 
perhaps a bit of information about bees 
or honey, many interesting and pleasant 
friendships will be formed and repeat or- 
ders, which are so pleasing to the honey 
salesman, will be the outcome. The over- 
head expense of such a method of road 
side selling will be practically nil be- 
cause the beehives, signs, and honey dis 
play all act as salesmen. 
Raynham, Mass. 
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SELLING HONEY TO GROCERS 


When the Ameri- 
ean Honey Produe- 
ers’ League met in 
New Orleans last 
January it proved 
to be a source of 
surprise to our vis- 
iting beekeepers 
that L am able to 


By Alice B. Spencer the year round, or, 


Necessity of Service to Dealers That Will 
Protect Them from Any Losses 


[When the subject of marketing was being : 
considered at the meeting of the American once he had dis- 
Honey Producers’ League at New Orleans 
last winter, Mrs. Lewis Cass Spencer be- 
tween sessions very modestly and casually re- 


what was. still 
worse, that his in- 
terest in honey had 
entirely petered out 


posed of his crop on 
hand. 
The third and un 


sell honey through 
the chain stores, as 
it seemed to be gen- 
erally accepted that 
the chain stores are 
notoriously relue- 
tant to tie up their 
money in a stock of 
After con 
many 


honey. 
sidering the 
ways and means 
used at various 
times to induee first 


marked to a small group that she had been 
able to put honey from the Spencer Bee Farms 
into 300 groceries in the city of New Orleans, 
a large proportion of these being chain stores. 
When some one asked how she induced gro- 
cers to make room for displaying honey she 
said, ‘‘I buy the goods that happen to be on 
display where I want to put the honey and 
thus make a place for it.’’ This brought the 
remark from her husband (who represents 
the production department of The Spencer 
Bee Farms, while Mrs. Spencer is the sales 
department) that the Spencer home is amply 
stocked with fancy and staple groceries. At 
any rate, the sales department is making 
good. Her ability in selling was so apparent 
that she was finally persuaded to give a brief 
outline of her methods during the next ses- 
sion of the meeting, and finally to write it up 


doubtedly the most 
important item in 
our system was a 
solemn promise to 
the dealer that so 
long as a single con- 
tainer of our honey 
remained on_ the 
shelf we would give 
free “service.” By 
“service” we mean 
the exchange with 
out cost or trouble 





the general  pur- 
chasing agent and 
later the managers 
in the individual stores to handle our 
honey, I have concluded that a few ma 
jor points were largely responsible for 
the success of our plans. These are as 
follows: 

In the first place, we pledged ourselves 
to maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence in the honey offered, and as a proof 
of our faith in its quality we authorized 
every store to refund the full purchase 
price to any customer who was dissatis- 
fied with his purehase for any reason 
whatever. In passing, it is interesting 
to note that in two years only two bottles 
have been returned. 

Second, we gave assurances that we 
are in the honey business to stay—an 
important fact, for in this locality, at 
least, enterprising retailers have too 
often spent time and effort in building 
up a trade in honey, only to find that the 
beekeeper could not supply the demand 


Editor. } 


for Gleanings. Here is her story briefly told. of 


to the storekeeper 
every package 

which had be 
come unsalable by granulating or by hav 
ing had the label soiled or defaced. Many 
of the larger honey-bottlers give some 
such service to their customers, but 
in this part of the country it is not cus 
tomary for the producer to do more than 
sell his product and then disappear for 
the period intervening before another 
crop was on hand. Reduced to plain 
facts, this policy practically guarantees 
the store against loss so long as it stays 
open for business, for the honey will be 
sure to sell sooner or later; and in the 
meantime we agree to keep the stock in 
tip-top condition until every ounce is 
sold. 

After much discussion we have con 
cluded that this policy has been the prin 
cipal factor in our success with the chain 
stores. Contrast such a policy with the 
too frequent practice of loading up the 
retailer with every pound he could pos- 
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sibly be induced to carry and then giving 
him the go-by. Usually after the begin- 
ning of cold weather he would have a 
stock of unsalable bottles—an_ ever- 
present reminder that honey was a losing 
proposition for him. We have visited 
stores where such hon- 
ey was a _ veritable 
heirloom, having been 
handed down from 
man to man for years 
as the store had 
changed hands. A 
far-seeing producer 
will quickly grasp the 
truth in the case—he 
must share the bur- 
den of disposing of 
this honey to the con- 
sumer if he hopes to 
sell each year through 
the same stores. 
Fourth, spare no ef- 
fort to persuade the 
storekeeper to dis- 
play the honey, pref- 
erably where the 
customers might han- 
dle the attractive 
glass containers, and 
try in every way to 
interest the — store 
managers and sales- 
men in bees and in 
honey as a food, sug- 
gesting ways to them 
to increase their sales. 
In one store here I 
found the space usu 
ally oceupied by our 
honey taken to display another article 
with which the store was temporarily 
overstocked. As it happened, I could 
make use of that particular commodity 
at home, so I bought out the entire stock. 





Mrs. Alice B. Spencer. 
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This bit of grandstand playing so aston- 
ished the store manager that ever since 
our honey has had “a place in the sun” 
in his store. 

As a fifth point it might be well to 
say that we have persistently and con- 
sistently boosted the 
value of honey as 
a delicious article of 
food, never reducing 
prices. In order to 
prevent a “sale” of 
honey (at reduced 
price) we have ace 
tually traded our per 
fectly good fresh 
honey for old stock, 
granulated and un 
sightly, “orphaned” 
by some one of our 
competitors. We try 
to uphold honey in 
the eyes of the pul 
lic as a sort of supe 
rior product, and we 
try to prevent any 
“sales” at reduced 
prices. 

In econelusion, I 
would like to impress 
upon every beekeeper 
who plans to sell his 
crop direct to the re 
tail grocery stores 
that he must see to 
it, by hook or by 
crook, that the retail 
store man is reason 
ably protected from 
loss, or, better yet, 
that he must make a good profit out of 
the honey he handles, else when next 
season’s crop comes to be sold the retailer 
will turn a mighty cold shoulder. 

New Orleans, La. 
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ELECTRIC POWER FOR EXTRACTOR 


Mechanical ener- 
gy has served in ac- 
tuating the honey 
extractor for many 
years. A long-ago 
water-wheel seems 
to have inaugurated the primal adapta- 
tion. Followed steam and gasoline, each 
contributing a part in relieving perhaps 
the hardest physical task in commercial 
honey production—hand-grinding a crank 
machine. The hand machine still holds a 
place in many a commercial producer’s 
storeroom, and it remains to date the 
ideal machine for the inextensive bee- 
man. Advent of formalin treatment for 
American foul-brood combs brought new 


By Wm. H. Wolford 
Valuable Hints on Installing and Oper- 
ating an Electric Motor to Run the 
Extractor and Honey-Pump 


popularity to the 
hand machine in an 
other way. 

Time was when a 
hand machine of 
the four-frame type 
went periodically into the wagon rack 
and rumbled to the outyards. Came the 
age of internal-combustion engines and 
gasoline. Evolution displaced the crank 
with a pulley, and the recently famous 
horse-and-a-half hit-and-miss ear-splitter 
took a place beside the extractor in the 
rear of the outyard truck. Early pioneers 
of the central extracting-plant adopted 
steam with two-fold purposes. But today, 
with the central extracting-plant becom 
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ing rapidly the rule, both steam and gaso- 
line seem to be retreating before a newer 
and more convenient source of power for 
energizing the comb-reel and honey-pump 

At most central-plant locations electric 
service is becoming available. Where once 
installed it constitutes a power supply 
that is unfaltering and ever ready for 
instant duty. Care and operation of a 
motor unit are simplicity itself, while 
breakdowns, delays, and frequent adjust- 
ments are indeed a rarity. Oil at a few 
points two to four times a week, accord- 
ing to operation, is the most frequent 
attention required. 

Eleetrie power is compact and flexible. 
Piobably no power-unit requires less 
mounting-space than an electric motor. 
None has better reputation for delivering 
its horse-power rating. A motor is free 
from both inherent and productive vibra- 
tion. It will hum into rotation or spin 
quickly to rest at the mere movement of 
u finger, with the consequent economy 
that in lulls of work the power may be 
easily shut off. And there is the final ad- 
vantage of no fuel to fetch—just pay a 
collector on your doorstep for full value 
re ceived, 

Selecting the Size and Type of Motor 

The size and type of motor required is 
governed, obviously, by the work to .be 
done and by the service your electric line 
supplies. There are A. C, motors and D. C. 
motors; pure induction motors; motors 
starting with brushes on the commutator, 
which kick off the brushes immediately 
thereafter and become inductjve; single- 
phase and three-phase motors; forty-cycle 
and sixty-cycle motors; high-speed mo- 
tors and low-speed motors; motors that 
range from a small fraction of a horse- 
power to a hundred times the power re- 
quired in the honey-house. Therefore 
there are requirements as well as options 
with motors as with other machinery, ne- 
cessitating foresight and thought before 
purchasing. 

Consultation with your electric service 
man is an important prelude in selecting 
the type of motor required. The manu- 
facturer of your extracting equipment 
will advise, on request, the horse-power 
size best adapted to a particular installa 
tion. With the old four-frame reversible 
extractor and a honey-pump, for in- 
stance, a three-quarter horse-power unit 
is most satisfactory in general operation. 
If your intention is to install a line shaft 
to operate two extractors or other auxil- 
iary equipment such as saws or a planer, 
the motor must of course be selected that 
will carry satisfactorily the heaviest load 
to be imposed. 

\ new motor is perhaps a good invest 
ment, and many exacting men will have 
no other. Yet there are reliable concerns 
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in many cities, especially those cities near 
electrical centers, that deal in used and 
rebuilt motors of reliable quality. Such 
rebuilt motors are often as good as new 
and represent a saving of considerable 
money in the higher-powered units. A 
new three-quarter horsepower motor of 
reliable make lists at about $45; a new 
two horse-power motor lists at about $75. 
Above two horse-power it is frequently 
possible to find a good rebuilt motor at a 
worth-while saving. 

Motors may be mounted almost any 
where if the place is dry. Conditions and 
circumstances surrounding particular in 
stallations determine the position of the 
power unit in relation to the operated 
machinery. The logical mounting, when 
no line shaft is desired, is compactly near 














Fig. 1.—Planned-in-advance corner installation 


with belt guard. 


the extractor and on the floor or at the 
ceiling. If the motor must be suspended 
from the ceiling or attached vertically to 
the sidewall, this should be determined 
in advance of placing the orde: and in- 
formation to that effect given with the 
order. Some factories mount the mechan- 
ism in its housing accordingly. Of course, 
a standard-built motor may be shelved on 
the sidewall or at the ceiling in the usual 
horizontal position. Usually no extra 
charge is made for housing a motor for 
suspended or vertical mounting. 
A Minor Refinement 

Belts and pulleys are essential to most 
machinery. Factories employing machin 
ery where help must be maintained regu 
larly are inspected for stipulated safety 
devices. One of the old and commonly 
found devices for such protection is the 
belt-guard. It exists in a multitude of 
styles according to particular need. « 

Rare is the honey-house that roofs a 
belt-guard. Engines may chatter and mo 
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tors may hum, but the belts and pulleys 
spin on without protection. It is not at 
all a costly job to guard the honeyman’s 
machinery. Points of contact with mov 
ing belts are few and usually short. With 
corner installation of the power unit, one 
belt-guard, in addition to the finger guard 
now usually supplied with extractors at 
the friction dise, will serve the entire 
purpose if but a single extractor is used. 
At the same time the installation becomes 
more modern in appearance and a degree 
of actual added protection is supplied. 
Figure 1 illustrates one method of plan- 
ned-in-advanee corner installation with 
the preferable belt-guard ineluded. 
Power-Control 

Convenient power-control is another de- 
tail of choice. There are those who will 
seoff at frequent starting and stopping 
of an eleetrie motor when used to drive 
a honey-extractor. There remain excus- 
able reasons, however, for having a con- 
trol-switch within easy arm’s length of 








Fig. 2.—A mounted switch within easy reach 
enables the operator to stop and start the motor 
without leaving his work. 


the operator at the extractor. Little ex 
cuse exists, even where the motor runs un 
interruptedly from starting time to quit- 
ting time of a half-day, for requiring a 
twenty-foot stroll to turn off the current. 
Then, too, there are some beekeepers who 
do not do business on a grandly extensive 
seale who nevertheless desire to have 
things arranged for medium-scale conve- 
nience rather than grand-seale magnitude. 
Elbow motor-control is such convenience. 

A belt-guard installed as illustrated be- 
comes a perfect mountaing for the motor- 
control. Figure 2 gives an idea of a 
mounted switch at convenient height and 
fully as accessible as the brake and fric- 
tion eluteh. 

Figure 3 shows the base mounting of 
the belt-guard. Motor leads from the 
switch come through the side of the 
guard two inches above the floor and are 
conducted to the motor terminal-box on 
porcelain insulators. One insulator, 
where open wiring is employed with the 
smaller motors, should be serewed into 
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the floor four or five inches from the mo 
tor terminal housing; then coil the leads 
several times loosely before making con- 
nections. Play and flexibility are thus re- 
served should it become necessary to ad- 
just the motor on its mounting. 

Large motors operating a line shaft are 

















. 


Fig. 3.—Base mounting of the belt-guard. 
frequently located at some distance from 
the extractor—in the room above, in the 
room below, or in a room adjoining. With 
this method of installation the advantage 
of a convenient motor-control in the hon 
ey-room beeomes immediately apparent. 
Motors up to and including three-quarter 
horse-power may be operated directly 
from a house-lighting circuit if the pre 
caution is observed of using a 10-amp. 
control-switch in the motor ecireuit. Mo 
tors of a horse-power and larger require 
special wiring and their proper installa 
tion includes the service of an electrician. 

High-Speed Reduction 

With high-speed motors, such as the 
1750 r.p.m. favorite, some form of re 
duction unit must be used to obtain the 
desired rotation at the extractor shaft. 
Reduction-unit equipment ordinarily com 








Fig. 4.—A reduction unit is necessary in con 
nection with high-speed motors. 
prises two regulation hangers, required 
length of shafting, and calculated pulleys. 
A suggestion in regard to reduction 
units worth passing along, perhaps, may 
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meet the more exacting desires of some. 
If it is possible to obtain the head of an 
old-fashioned wood-lathe—many times 
such old equipment may be found at junk 
dumps in cities—one can build upon the 
easting a compact and satisfactory unit 
which. becomes ideal when no line shaft 
is required. The advantage of such a 
specially constructed unit lies in the fact 
that the entire assembly comprises one 
rigid piece for easy lagging and possible 
readjustment or alteration of equipment. 

Figure 4 illustrates such a type of re- 
duetion unit in mounted relation to the 
motor. The primary belt from motor to 
reduction shaft need not be long when a 
good paper pulley is used on the motor. 
Center-to-center distance in the instance 
of the illustration is but twenty-one 
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inches, and the belt has yet to slip. The 
same, however, can not be said in regard 
to the secondary belt. Avoid excessive 
ly small pulleys on the reduction shaft 
and avoid web belting. 

Mention has been made previously of 
adjustable mountings for maintaining 
proper tension of the belts. In operation 
it is usual to find that belts require tight- 
ening occasionally. Provision should be 
made for this by installing part of the 
equipment on rails. Belt tightening then 
becomes a mere matter of loosening lag 
nuts, driving back the motor or reduction 
unit, and drawing up the lag nuts again. 

Electric power in the honey-house is 
gaining ground. The reason must be un 
paralleled satisfaction. 

Schoharie, N. Y. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF SWARMING 


I happened today 
to be reading a 
chapter in Dr. Phil- 
lips’ “Beekeeping,” 
that delightful 
chapter entitled, 
“The Cyele of the Year.” In this chapter 
Dr. Phillips frankly admits that he knows 
no explanation for various swarm pheno- 
mena. As explanations of some of these 
phenomena have come under my obser- 
vation, I am moved to offer what appear 
to me to be logical and accurate expla 
nations of some of the mysteries attend 
ing the swarming of bees. 

How Forces Are Divided 

What bees go with the swarm and what 
bees stay at home? How do the bees set 
tle the selection? A study of the 
‘*mother colonies’’ of some hundreds of 
swarms has given me a satisfactory an- 
swer to these questions. It is simply 
this: chance alone determines which bees 
go and which stay. Sometimes 95 per 
cent of the bees go, and sometimes less 
than 30 per cent. Sometimes only young 
baby bees are left, while at other times 
there will be many baby bees with the 
swarm. Sometimes many old bees are 
left with the old colony, while at others 
most of the old bees are in the swarm. In 
the majority of cases, however, the swarm 
takes mostly bees which are neither very 
old nor very young. 

Those bees go which respond to the im 
pulse to go—those, in other words, which 
get sufficiently excited to go. Old worn- 
out bees and newly emerged bees ac- 
quire the excitement less readily than do 
the middle-aged bees. This is well for 
the swarm, as its future prosperity is 
better assured if the swarm is composed 
largely of bees in their full vigor. It is 


By Allen Latham 


An Explanation of Some of the Various 
Phenomena Conneéted with 
Swarming 


well, therefore, both 
for swarm and 
mother colony that 
the swarm excite- 
ment does not reach 
such a pass that 
bees of all ages become so frenzied that 
the old colony loses all its force and the 
new swarm is encumbered with weak- 
lings of little value in the strenuous 
work of starting a new home. 

What makes the swarm cluster? The 
answer to this is simple in the extreme. 
When swarming takes place the great ex 
citement produces mich disorder. It re 
quires some sort of order that a big com 
pany go en masse to a definite place. 
That going must be under control. Tem- 
porarily, even if scouts have selected a 
new home, there is too much excitement, 
too much turmoil, for a successful get- 
away. The bees soon get tired and begin 
to alight upon all surrounding objects. 
There is anxiety about the queen also. 
Soon those bees which are of an age to 
show greatest anxiety concerning the 
queen begin to seek her. Not only do 
they begin to seek her but they also be 
gin to call her. A dozen or more will 
alight together and set up a call (I say 
call, whether it be a message to the ear 
or to the sense of smell). These eall- 
centers may be started in several places 
at once. Many and many a time have I 
watched this and seen again and again 
the failure of a group of bees to make 
their call successful. Eventually, how- 
ever, one group is successful, and at once 
the bees radiate in from all sides, often 
coming so fast that they hinder the flight 
of each other and many are beaten down, 
or thrown out of poise. The cluster 
forms, 
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Activities of the Scouts 

Dr. Phillips has not spoken so confi- 
dently in regard to the scouts as I should 
expect him to do. There is absolutely 
no doubt about bees’ sending out scouts 
both before the swarm issues and imme- 
diately after. I say, send out scouts. It 
will be understood, of course, that all 
bees work from impulse and not under 
command. These scouts often have sev- 
eral places under inspection, and, just as 
with the trial groups of bees antecedent 
to the clustering of the swarm, so here, 
after a while one scouting party gets the 
control. More and more bees go and in- 
spect the favored hollow. The time of 
the hanging of the swarm rests upon sev- 
eral factors, some of which are distance 
of the site of the selected home, the tem- 
perature of the day, the gaining of one 
selection over another. Under the most 
favorable conditions the culmination of 
the choice may come within a few min- 
utes, while under adverse conditions it 
may be delayed a day or two—or, indeed, 
may fail to come at all. I have no ques- 
tion in my own mind that some swarms 
have a very strong scouting instinct, 
while others possess it only in a mild 
way. 

What guides the swarm to its new 
home? The answer is, the path of the 
flying scouts. After the place has been 
selected, more and more bees fly to their 
home-to-be. They come back to the clus- 
ter and there act much as bees do when 
they come in with loads of nectar or pol- 
len in early spring. They run through 
the swarm doing the ‘‘shimmying act,’’ 
saying to the other bees, ‘‘Come, follow, 
see the new home.’’ Just before a swarm 
breaks cluster there are hundreds of 
bees shimmying in and out through the 
cluster, while more and more bees leave 
the cluster to inspect the new home. If 
one stands below the cluster at this point 
he ean easily see the line of bees going 
and coming. For years I have taken ad- 
vantage of this fact to guage the time 
which remains before I had to eare for 
a swarm. It is almost always possible 
to tell whether a swarm will soon break 
eluster or will hang for an hour or until 
the next day. As the swarm breaks 
cluster it will be observed that the cloud 
of bees extends out along the line of 
scouts. When all the bees are in the air 
the swarm is started along its path, 
headed by several hundreds in advance 
flight. Returning bees turn upon their 
path and join the swarm. Anyone who 
will run ahead of a swarm, as I have, 
taking to the woods, can readily see the 
many lone bees in front of the swarm fly- 
ing definitely, while those lone bees in 
the rear are stragglers. T reeall one in- 
stanee in which I was well in advance 
of the swarm and saw the advance cour- 
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iers fully a hundred feet ahead of the 
swarm, and I have no doubt that be- 
tween that point and the selected home 
there was scarcely a rod of the pathway 
which did not have its scout bee. 

And what about those bees which are 
observed hovering around the place 
where the swarm had hung clustered? 
They always have my pity. Unfortunate 
things! For the most part they are 
scouts which had been faithfully seeking 
a new home, and on coming back to get 
others to go and view the home which 
they have found, they discover that the 
swarm has departed, they know not 
where. The scouting line no longer ex- 
ists and they have no way of tracing the 
swarm. How anxious they seem, and how 
distraught! I have known a small clus- 
ter to hang for days disconsolate, with 
no further interest in life. They seem 
even to forget the existence of the moth- 
er colony to which they could easily re- 
turn. Usually they do return within a 
few minutes to the mother colony, but in 
the case of a swarm long clustered they 
lose the instinct to return. 

Some of the problems just treated are 
almost beyond the possibility of minute, 
analytic research. One has to depend 
partly, often largely, upon circumstan- 
tial evidence. One must reason. This is 
safe and sane so long as one does not run 
away from his premises. Even if we do 
not find conclusive evidence that a thing 
is so, may we not say that it is so if we 
find straws pointed to that conclusion, 
and at the same time fail to find anv 
evidence which conflicts with the conclu 
sion? In my own study of the bee I do 
not let myself stay tied down to absolute 
sctentific data, but I let myself give free 
play to my imagination. I let my mind’s 
eye picture the different ways in which a 
certain bee-problem can be accounted for. 
I then select the one which seems the 
most reasonable, and then put that one 
to every test within my reach. 

Though it is true that I do not abso 
lutely know that some of the statements 
which I have made in this paper are true, 
I do not fear criticism, and I venture to 
predict that the explanations which I of 
fer will some day be proved beyond 
question. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 

[Swarms sometimes go direct to the 
new home without clustering, but in such 
eases they go only a short distance. Mr. 
Latham’s description of the activities of 
the scouts would explain how the swarm 
ean be guided to its new home direct from 
the hive when the previously selected 
home is near. Evidently only a compara 
tively few bees of the swarm could pos 
sibly know the location of the selected 
new home before leaving the hive,—Ed 
itor. | 
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DOUBLE QUEEN-MATING 


Peculiar Behavior of Virgin Queen Kept under 


Observation 


Mention has often been made of double 
mating by virgin queens, but little actual 
observation seems to accompany it. While 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Illinois, an opportunity occurred to ob- 
serve a virgin queen during the mating 
period. A single-frame glass observation 
hive was used, and all the activities of 
the queen could be easily seen while she 
was in the hive. The virgin queen came 
from a queen-cell introduced into the col- 
ony, and she was apparently pure Italian. 

On July 21, at 1:30 p. m., she was seen 
to start out of the entrance but returned 
at once. A few minutes later she again 
went out and this time she circled three or 
four times very close to the entrance and 
gradually widened the circle until after 
about fifteen circles she flew away. She 
was gone from 2:05 to 2:14 p. m., when 
she returned and again circled close to 
the entrance but did not come in. She 
then flew farther away for one minute 
and returned. She again circled a few 
times and came into the hive at 2:21 
p. m., or just sixteen minutes after leav- 
ing. She showed no signs of having 
mated. No drones were present in this 
hive and none returned or left with her. 
This was probably a play flight or else no 
drones found her. She did not leave again 
during the afternoon. Watch was kept 
on the 22d for a mating flight, but she 
did not leave the hive. On the 23d she 
slipped out of the hive between observa- 
tions. An extra amount of noise was 
heard at 1:50 p. m., and the writer was 
just in time to see her running in the en- 
trance and a number of drones at the en- 
trance. This time she carried the repro- 
duetive organs of a drone, protruding 
from the genital opening. The bees sur- 
rounded her at once and much attention 
was given her. She was very restless, 
running around on the comb, jerking her 
abdomen up and down and expanding and 
contracting the genital opening. She 
stopped at honey cells four times and 
sipped some of it. At 2:03 p. m., a worker 
caught the mass between her mandibles 
and pulled on it. The queen pulled for- 
ward and after a few seconds the mass 
came out. At 2:04 p. m., the queen left 
the hive, very quickly followed by two 
drones. One drone returned in a few min- 
utes. The queen was gone until 2:20 p. 
m., or sixteen minutes. Again she car 
ried a mass in the genital opening show- 


ing that she had mated the second time. 
She was not nearly so agitated this time. 
At 2:22 p. m., a worker pulled off the 
large outside part of the mass. Other 
bees paid a great deal of attention to 
her, cleaning and feeding her. She again 
worked her abdomen up and down and 
expanded and contracted the genital 
opening. Whether this was a means of 
dislodging the male organs or a method 
of forcing the sperm cells all out of the 
male organ, I do not know. It appeared 
she was trying to dislodge the mass. Oc- 
casionally a worker would pull out a 
small piece, until practically all of it was 
gone. No more flights occurred and she 
seemed perfectly satisfied. 

No eggs were laid until July 26. The 
queen was seen laying at 10:00 a. m. on 
this date, and only a few eggs had been 
laid. These were scattered. She was lay- 
ing very slowly. This was just three days 
after mating. On the 27th the queen was 
laying quite rapidly. 

These observations show clearly that a 
queen can and sometimes does mate more 
than once. While it can not be stated 
for certain that she did not mate three 
times, it is doubtful that she did, as 
watch was kept, and if she had mated 
before it would probably have been de- 
tected. Probably two matings is not the 
rule, but it is interesting to know that it 
sometimes occurs. F. C. Nelson. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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BEES DESTROYED BY FLOODS 
Colonies of Many Package Shippers Swept Away 
by Mississippi 

Last Sunday (May 15) at 1 A. M. I 
woke up to find water just covering my 
yard. I had some colonies not yet on 
scaffolds. With three men to help we 
worked desperately, but in two hours’ 
time there was two feet of water and all 
hives not on seaffolds were floating away. 
At eight o’clock that morning I had seaf- 
folded all chickens, feed, furniture, and 
bee equipment. Water was on my house 
floor. 

My mother, sisters, and mother-in-law 
were staying with me and I started to 
take them to the levee only several hun- 
dred yards away. It took two hours to 
make three trips. The danger was very 
great. It was impossible to row on ac- 
count of the raging torrent. We had to 
drift to fenees and pull ourselves on 
fence wires, Coast guard boats picked us 
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up and I am now helping to care for 
refugee stock at Corbin and Dereham 
Springs, Louisiana. 

[ have just heard from a late arrival 
from the flooded district that I haven’t a 
single beehive left. I had 750 colonies. 
Some 150 package bees were undelivered 
and as many queens, all paid for. I haven’t 
a penny to return to these customers and 
no more bees. It will be necessary for 
me to find employment. There is very lit- 
tle that I ean do as a beekeeper and I 
have no idea where to apply for work of 
this kind. 

It may be a month, perhaps six weeks, 
before T can return home. When I re- 
turn, if my records were not washe1 
away, I can send you a list of all orders 
not filled for which I received payment. 
If I live long enough and ean do so, I 
will return every customer every cent. 
Right now it will be impossible for me to 
say what I ean do. 

Some $30,000 worth of bees were wash- 
ed away from our small community 
around Hamburg. By the time the flood 
waters reach the gulf the loss will aggre 
gate $100,000 for Louisiana. 

Hamburg, La. J. L. St. Romain. 
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HAND-MATING QUEEN BEES 
Problem for Scientific Research Rather than 
Immediate Practical Importance 


This hand fecundation of queen bees, 
ciaimed to have been done by C. W. 
Quinn in 1923, and by L. R. Watson in 
1926, is something I ean’t get excited 
over. 

At its best, in my opinion, such hand 
mating ean be but a highly technical, 
unnecessary, and unsatisfactory method 
of performing one of nature’s functions. 
It is, from a practical standpoint, unnee- 
essary, because there are plenty of loca 
tions for queen-rearing in the desert and 
irrigated regions of the West where 90 
per cent control of queen-mating should 
he obtained. Then there are a number of 
conveniently located islands available 
where 100 per cent control can be had, 
should some queen-breeder desire to make 
use of such islands. 

No doubt Mr. Watson is clever and his 
apparatus cleverly constructed. But the 
fact that a device is cleverly constructed 
and functions as intended does not of it- 
self mean that it is useful, needful, or a 
worth-while contrivance. The Patent Of- 
fice at Washington is full of cleverly de- 
vised contrivances that are needless. In 
fact, about 90 per cent of the patents 
granted are of this class. 

As to improvements of bees and bene 
fits that the beekeepers may expect from 
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such work by the scientific men, I venture 
the assertion that Doolittle was able to 
accomplish about all that any breeder of 
bees need do, and that whatever further 
advancement is made in improving the 
qualities or appearance of bees will, as 
in the past, be made by practical queen- 
breeders who select their queen larvae 
from their best stock, and take care that 
drones issue only from certain desired 
colonies. Drone-execluding zine is cheap. 
There is no hocus-pocus about bee-breed- 
ing. Nature makes it a survival of the 
fittest, and what man desires is a sur- 
vival of the best for his particular needs. 
A further reason why I can’t get ex- 
cited over hand-fecundating queens is 
that proper rearing of queen-cells is just 
about as important as stock and mating. 
If cells are not properly reared, queens 
from any stock are absolutely worthless. 
Also, in view of the fact that the aver- 
age beekeeper is so often unable to eradi- 
cate American foul brood from an apiary 
and to properly market his honey already 
produced, I consider that the education 
of beekeepers in these subjects is more 
necessary than geneties and eugenics. 
Willits, Calif. Leslie Burr. 
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EXCLUDERS NOT NECESSARY 


Keeping Queen Down by Changing Position of 
Supers and Sorting Combs 


I would like to eall the attention of 
those who like to go through their hives 
every ten days during the season to the 
advantage of working without excluders. 
Taking a great dislike to them in Eng 
land when working for comb honey, | 
still considered them a nuisance when pro 
ducing extracted honey, so have discard 
ed their use entirely. In going throug) 
the hive, when I find a queen has a liking 
for the place where I should prefer to 
see honey, I adjust it by reversing the po 
sition of the super. If some drone comb 
is present it can always be put outside, 
with a comb of new honey next, when the 
queen will very rarely use it. I believe 
this saves the bees a deal of struggling 
te get through excluders and also reduces 
the swarming-tendency. Working this 
way, the issue of a swarm is a novelty. 
Last season I had only two swarms from 
120 colonies. I do not want our friends 
in a big way to think these were weak 
puny colonies, or that our spring was 
poor. The queens in most cases were using 
two full-depth 10-frame hive-bodies up to 
the main flow, which began July 1. With 
a good honey flow on, there is very littl 
desire to make queen-cells. 

Courtenay, B. C. A. W. Rigler. 
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HELP FOR FLOOD SUFFERERS 


Assistance Greatly Needed in Rehabilitation of 
Beekeepers in Flooded Area of Louisiana 


Because of simultaneous rise of every 
river emptying into the Father of Wa 
ters, the Mississippi River this year out 
did all previous exhibitions of malevol 
ence, carrying with it widespread de- 
struction and disaster, making thousands 
of people homeless. Of these thousands 
of people that have been made homeless, 
practically all beekeepers that are en 
gauged in beekeeping from a commercial 
standpoint in Louisiana are included. 

Unfortunately the best beekeeping 
territory in Louisiana is in the lowlands. 
These lowlands were all in the path of 
the disastrous flood as it came down, tak 
ing with it homes, beehives, automo 
biles, bridges, fences, and aiso live stock, 
while many people barely escaped from 
their homes in their night clothes. The 
beekeepers in the flooded area are now 
dependent on public charity for their 
living. A great many of them are wear 
ing clothes that were given to the Red 
Cross. The beekeepers are facing the 

rrible proposition of trying to start 
over again with nothing to start on. It 
is more discouraging to them, and the 
future looks a whole lot darker, because 
ot the fact that the bee industry is not 
recognized as being a very important 
one, and yet these beekeepers depend 
solely on their bees for a livelihood. In 
the face of every one of them in the 
various refugee camps there is nothing 
but discouragement and despair. 

The Louisiana Department of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration, through its Divi- 
sion of Kntomology, under the direction 
of W. E. Anderson, Entomologist, and in 
charge of apiary inspection work, has 
been requested to assume the task of pur 
chasing supplics and distributing them in 
the stricken area in proportion to the 
number of colonies registered in his of 
fice. Arrangements have been made with 
foundation manufacturers to render old 
combs and cappings into wax and manu 
facture this wax into foundation free of 
cost. 

In behalf of the beekeepers in the 
flooded area, an appeal is being made to 
the beekeeping fraternities throughout 
the United States and to every one who 
feels he would like to contribute to the 
worthy cause of putting the beekeepers 
of Louisiana back in business on a pro 
ductive basis, for money with which to 
buy new equipment, old combs, and cap 
pings, and bees and queens later on. The 
immediate need is new equipment. Those 
who desire to give combs and cappings 
will be furnished shipping instructions 
by writing to W. E. Anderson, Baton 
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Rouge, Louisiana. Contributions of even 

the smallest sums will be gladly accepted. 
W. E. Anderson, State Entomologist. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


American Beekeeping Honored by Visit of a 
Prominent British Beekeeper 


Hundreds of beekeeping pilgrims have 
wended their way to Medina, Ohio. All 
have been welcomed, but none more than 
Mr. Wm. Herrod-Hempsall, of Great Brit 











Mr. Wm. Herrod-Hempsall 


ain. Mr. Herrod-Hempsall holds the posi 
tion of Apicultural Adviser to the Brit 
ish Ministry of Agriculture. He is also 
Honorable Secretary of the British Bee 
keepers’ Association. 

Few men have had such unique oppor 
tunities as has Mr. Herrod-Hempsall of 
being in constant contact with beekeep 
ing in his country. As Apicultural Ad 
viser of the British Government, Mr. 
Herrod-Hempsall has an office in the gov- 
ernment building at Whitehall, London. 
However, if one wants to find him he will 

(Continued on page 477.) 
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CAUSE OR CAUSES OF SWARMING 
Congestion of Brood-Nest Does Not Always Re 


sult in Swarming 


As this is my second article on swarm- 
ing, it might be called “an after-swarm,” 
but it is only the same swarm coming out 
a second time. Ye Editor on page 359 
says, “The Editor believes that the first 
factor mentioned by Mr. Smith, namely, 
the brood-nest’s being packed with bees, 
ia the real cause of swarming.” 

In my experience I have found the con 
gestion of the brood-nest to be one of 
the causes but not the only one. If this 
were the case, swarming would be more 
prevalent when the brood-nest is most 
congested, but this is not the case. On 
the contrary, when the congestion is the 
worst the bees swarm the least, and this 
is at the close of a honey flow. When 
the honey flow is coming on supers are 
added to relieve the crowded condition, 
and yet many colonies will swarm. Some- 
times the honey flow lasts but a few days 
and then the bees drive out the drones and 
all notion of swarming is given up, not 
withstanding the fact that the supers are 
removed and all bees crowded below 
where they cluster on the outside of the 
hive. Certainly there is congestion there 
and yet no swarming. If in a few weeks 
another honey flow comes on so that the 
bees are secreting plenty of “bee milk,” 
swarming will again be in order. 

I can not understand how prime swarms 
can issue without nectar coming in from 
the fields, for when bees swarm they must 
have feed in order to produce larval food. 
Bees consume a lot of feed as fast as it 
is gathered, although it may not show in 
the hive. I have never found a colony 
that cast a normal swarm that would not 
accept and finish artificial queen-cells, 
and to build cells they must have food 
other than that in the hive. 

Again Ye Editor says, “Early in May 
this year many colonies in northern Ohio 
swarmed when there was seareely a 
pound of honey in the hive, and after 
having been confined to their hives with- 
out gathering a drop of nectar for ten 
days or two weeks on account of the cold 
weather.” There has been even more rain 
in Indiana than in Ohio. Our weather 
man tell us that this year holds the ree- 
ord for rain by over four inches. Cold 
and rain, rain, rain. Yet there have been 
a number of swarms. But strong colonies 
gather enough nectar between showers 
to keep up brood-rearing. Yesterday it 
was cold and rainy. It rained a little 
this forenoon. The rain has ceased but 
it is still cloudy. I have just been exam- 
ining some strong colonies, and when the 
combs were tilted nectar dripped from 
the cells. Pollen is coming in abundance. 
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There are beautiful combs of brood in 
strong colonies. Colonies short of feed 
are starving and must be fed. This is in 
accordance with my previous experience. 
The bees must have some honey in the 
hive to tide them over a few rainy days, 
must have nectar coming in from the 
fields to cause secretion of bee milk, and 
the hive must be crowded; and under 
such conditions swarming will be exces- 
sive. 

P. S. The sun is coming out, so I shall 
have to go and watch for swarms. 

Vincennes I,nd. Jay Smith. 

| A crowded brood-nest does not always 
bring about swarming. Neither does the 
presence in the body of the organism 
which causes tuberculosis in human be 
ings always bring on this disease. Other 
conditions (contributory causes) must be 
present at the same time. The Editor 
fully agrees with Mr. Smith as to the 
various contributory causes he has men 
tioned, but has proven, at least to his 
own satisfaction, by hundreds of experi- 
ments, that the only condition always 
present in normal prime swarming is that 
of a crowded condition of the brood-nest 
(not brood-chamber), though this crowd 
ed condition is not always apparent at 
first. | 
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OUT-APIARY QUEEN-REARING 
System by Which Queens are Reared by Visit- 


ing at Intervals 


One of my side-lines for a number of 
seasons has been that of raising a few 
hundred queens each year at an out-api 
ary. At the outset I felt doubtful about 
the wisdom of carrying on such work at 
a distance, but the deciding factor was 
the excellence of the location as regards 
natural wind-shelter and abundant flora. 
Then several of the best-known systems 
were considered with a view to finding 
one (if such existed) requiring the least 
amount of consecutive daily attention. 

English weather is calculated so to up 
set all caleulation that a plan giving a 
certain amount of latitude is to be de 
sired. The solution came in trying out a 
few of the best tested plans, and using 
just those which gave the best results in 
a regular and easily worked manner. 

The period during which queens can 
be raised is short. Since the location is 
a late one, the bees are allowed a longer 
period in which to recover from the set 
back of wintering. For building up, 
colonies depend not so much on outside 
aid as on the well-stocked brood and 
food-chamber. 

Colonies put for winter in two brood 
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cbambers invariably have brood to spare 
by May 10. This is collected into a hive- 
body and set over an excluder on a stock 
from which the under chamber has been 
removed. Plenty of bees are thus avail- 
able to eare for the brood. Several are 
fixed in this manner so that frames of en- 


tirely sealed brood will be at hand. 
Two colonies. quite near the honey- 
house door are marked as ¢eell-starters. 


They are provided with a second chamber 
full of brood. The queen and all combs 
of open brood are removed some hours 
hefore the cell-cups are given. The sec- 
ond chamber is set directly upon the floor- 
board. A few prepared cups are given in 
order to get a supply of royal jelly. The 
following day a proper graft of some 24 
cups is given to each. 

At intervals of two to four days the 
eurriers are removed to the finishing-col- 
ony and fresh grafts given. A further 
story of brood is supplied to keep up the 
proportion of nurse bees, since there can 
be too many of a certain age. The 
record of one colony in 1925, kept queen- 
less for cell-starting purposes, shows that 
498 started cells were removed between 
May 15 and August 31. On rare occasions 
when cells are refused the trouble is the 
result of a flying virgin drifting in with 
the homing bees. 


not 


In order to conserve space, cups only 
slightly larger than the cells themselves 
are used. The edge of the cell-bar is pro- 
vided with a strip of cork covered by 
perforated zine. The spikes on the cups 
are pressed into the cork edge and so are 
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securely held. Moreover, the bees can 
not gnaw the cork. When the cells are 
incubated closely between sealed brood 
in an upper story the queens emerge on 
schedule time. When the cells are placed 
in separate compartments for safety, 
emerging is just a little delayed. Besides 
starting cells, the queen-right colony in 
a fair summer gathers quite a lot of hon- 
ey, and every now and then combs of 
sealed honey are removed to make room 
for more brood. 
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Forming the nuclei to care for the ripe 
eells is a tiresome job unless there are 
plenty of frames of sealed brood on hand. 
So we try to have as many hive-bodies as 
possible full of brood on the point of 
emergence. 


Early in the season the boxes holding 


five or six British standard frames are 
stocked with half the number, so that 
there is room for the bees to increase. 


Later on three-comb boxes are called into 
play. Invariably ripe cells are given. 
Virgins are only run in where a virgin 
is already in occupation. Then the nu 
eleus is made strong enough to divide, 
the fresh virgin being given to the part 
on a new stand. Such nuclei with virgin 
queens are very useful in repairing dam 
aged combs or completing combs of work- 
er cells where patches of comb have been 
cut away. Furthermore, they will build 
out nice straight combs from starters of 
foundation placed in wired frames. 


A weak nucleus is reinforced by giving 
it a comb having a little emerging brood 
The strangers 


and a lot of young bees. 








Hives protected by wattled hurdles in one of Mr. Bowen's apiaries. 








This form of protection is 


useful, but not as good as natural shelter such as that afforded by bushes and low trees. 
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never seem to molest either the virgin or 
the bees, probably because they are too 
weak to set up any opposition. 


It takes longer to examine large five or 
six frame nuclei and to find the queens 
when mated, but in times of dearth they 
require less attention because of the re- 
serve of brood and stores therein. Most 
oz the examinations are made during the 
few hours before dusk, when flying has 
lessened and very little commotion is ever 
created unless robbing has been in prog 
ress during the day time. Shaking the 
combs means a discharge of nectar about 
the hive, so the bees are invariably brush 
ed off with a twig of foliage. 

\ continuously warm summer comes on 
an average about one season in three, and 
then mating speeds up wonderfully. Not 
only so, but the climatie conditions en- 
able the various operations to be carried 
out with regularity and comfort. sut 
should the summer be windy, with much 
unsettled weather, there will be periods 
when no nectar at all is carried in. At 
such times the young queens (if they fly 


at all) go on a fruitless quest. Some are 
lost on the wing or lose their direction. 
Many run to the limit of time when they 
can be mated, and it is just luck that a 
temporary rise in temperature makes con 


ditions suitable. 

\ sheltered bay in the woods just out- 
side my apiary offers a possible mating 
queens during unsettled 
The bees, too, are never quite 


place for many 


weather 
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so irritable or so easily upset by frequent 
overhauling if ample natural shelter is 
available. The policy followed is to raise 
a big surplus during a fine spell. Then 
these can be drawn on as required when 
conditions are difficult. Although queens 
are mated as late as September 15, by 
August 1 there is a gradual reduction to 
liberate the nuclei to be pnited a few at 
a time. By October 15 most, if not all, 
have been drawn together and formed 
into strong two-story colonies under one 
queen. If there is danger of the bees’ 
running short of food in the autumn, 
sugar syrup is supplied in rapid feeders. 
When short of food, united bees are quite 
likely to kill one another in considerable 
numbers before settling down. 

Few special visits are made to carry 
out this program, of the work lb 
ing done while at the apiary for othe 
Better results in surplus hon 


most 


pul poses. 


ey follow systematic requeening, anil 


when queens are always available colo 
nies becoming queenless, or those that do 
not “summer” as they should, can lb 
promptly dealt with when found. It 


would be difficult to run an apiary and 
find every colony an active “producer.’ 
But 
every stock paves the way to running an 


a good young queen at the head of 


apiary with every stock contributing its 


fair share in return for the season’s care 
and management. A. H. Bowen. 


Cheltenham, England. 
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Mee SIFTINGS 


The “Best Method of Swarm-Control” 
is one of the most important questions 
diseussed in June Gleanings. If we can 
keep all our bees at home and contentedly 
at work we may expect the best results. 

* * - 





\fter giving two general plans, the 
Kditor says on page 358: “One may give 
better results under some _ conditions, 
while the other may give better results 
under other conditions.” He is quite 
right. How to meet the ever-varying 
conditions is as fascinating as it is diffi- 
cult to decide on the best way. A method 
that works well one season may fail the 
next. One must catch the “spirit of the 
hive” if he would meet with success. 

+ * . 

The cause of swarming must be under- 
stood and removed if we would succeed 
in preventing it. The Editor suggests on 
page 359 that congestion is the major 
eause of swarming. I shall not discuss 
it, but give a bit of my experience. Some 
years ago I bought a large yard of bees. 
I had little time to care for them, but 
thought if I gave the colonies abundance 
of room they would not swarm; but I 
found many colonies would crowd the 
lower story with bees and brood without 
using the upper story to any extent. The 
next year I had the same results, when ] 
learned a better way. When putting on 
supers, remove two or three brood-combs 
from the brood-chamber to the super, and 
replace with empty combs. This removed 
congestion at onee and gave the bees 
enough to do at home. 

* * * 

That article by H. H. Root on “Mar- 
keting Honey in a New Form,” interest 
ed me immensely, and may mark a mile- 
stone in distribution and consumption of 
honey. See pages 360 and 361. The can 
dor and frankness of the author is so evi 
dent that, after reading about “Cream of 
Iloney,” I had great dreams of great firms 
turning out the “Cream of Honey” as 
they turn out “Cream of Wheat,” “Shred 
ded Wheat Biscuit,” or “Kellogg’s Bran” 
today. There is much more I should like 
to say along this line, but must await an 
other day. 

+ 

Clover, clover everywhere, with green 
fields and leafy trees, with singing birds 
and humming bees. What a change from 
the monotonous brown of early spring! 
No artist can paint it, no poet describe it. 
Sometimes we feel as though we could 
almost stretch out our arms and clasp 
hands with the unseen power that brings 
it to pass, it seems so near and so kindly. 





by J.E.Crane 








Commencing on page 368, Jay Smith 
gives in his thorough way the various 
causes for swarming. If I could have had 
such a careful study of the subject when 
I began keeping bees, how much trouble 
it would have saved me! He tells us 
there are five reasons why bees swarm, 
and if all these are removed they may 
still swarm, so we need not be discour 
aged if we do not succeed in preventing 
all swarming. 

- . +. 

“Nectar Not All from Flowers,” says 
J. K. Wilson, page 362. I had but a faint 
conception of the number of plants that 
excrete nectar except through their nee- 
taries, or the amount of these excretions, 
until I read Mr. Wilson’s paper on this 
subject. It will add to our interest in 


plants. 
_ . * 


We have a new hotel in our town, or, 
rather, an old one made over at an ex- 
pense of $250,000 for improvements and 
furniture, and it is now said to be one of 
the best, if not the best, in the state. I 
have not ealled attention to it for the 
purpose of boasting, but to call attention 
to one or two items on its bill of fare as 
advertised in the coffee room. It reads 
this way: “Waffles with maple syrup or 
honey, 25 cents; griddle cakes with maple 
syrup or honey, 20 cents.” Now, this is 
as it should be. Other hotels in our state 
are advertising honey in the same way. 
When all the hotels and restaurants of 
the country are advertising honey in this 
way we shall not need to worry about a 


market for our delicious product. 
* * * 


On page 381, Mr. A. C. Askew tells us 
of a novel way to hold a queen for clip 
ping. A board coated with honey is used 
and a queen is caught and thrown onto 
this board, where she will get her feet 
stuck in the honey, then when she tries 
to fly she is clipped in almost no time. On 
the next page Mr. C. A. Bird gives us his 
way of clipping without removing from 
the comb. I have always found it easier 
to eatch a queen by one wing. My hand 
was quite too shaky to clip a queen on 
the run. May we not think that each 
way is best for the one who uses it? 

* * 7. 

Those are certainly neat-looking api- 
aries illustrated on page 383. But I 
should think bees would get badly mixed 
where hives are placed so close together. 
I visited the lower one a year ago, and it 
was certainly the neatest yard I ever saw. 
Mr. Cook knows how to care for the yard 
as well as the bees. 
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Reference is made in the New Zealand 
Fruitgrower and Apiarist for March to 
an endowment fund of £3000 (about 
$15,900), established by the late Isaac 
Hopkins, of New Zealand, for use in bee 
keeping research and advancement. In 
this country no similar fund has yet been 
established by any beekeeper. In fact, 
at the present time the only known en 
dowment funds in the United States es 
tablished by private individuals in the 
interest of beekeeping are those of the 
Miller Memorial Library and the Cornell 
Beekeeping Library, both of which repre 
sent the collective gifts of numerous in 
dividuals. 

Various German journals have announe- 
ed a new building to house the Erlangen 
Institute of Bee Culture. Its dedication 
was scheduled to take place in the latter 
part of May. The new structure is de 
scribed as being one of the largest of its 
kind. The work of the Erlangen Insti 
tute under the leadership of Doctor Zan 
well known throughout the 
world to require any further commenda 
tion at this time. At present Doctor Zan 


der is too 


der is ably assisted by Doctors Himmer 
and Becker. Investigations by both of 


the latter have been mentioned in Glean 
ings from time to time. 

\n interesting comparison between the 
time of occurrence of Nosema, and also 
hetween the frequency of occurrence of 
this disease, as compared with the fre 
queney of occurrence of the brood dis 
eases in Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
and the United States States, is made by 
Jaroslav Rytir in the March issue of 
Veelarske Rozhledy. These comparisons 
are based on data published by Doctor 
Schonfeld, in charge of government work 
in beekeeping in Czechoslovakia, data 
by Doetor Morgenthaler, of Switzerland, 
data by Doctors Phillips and Sturtevant, 
in this country, as well as data by Mr. 
Rytir himself. The data used by each 
of these investigators were derived 
from samples of brood and of adult 
hees submitted by beekeepers to deter 
mine the presence or absence of disease. 
In each of the countries mentioned the 
largest number of cases of Nosema found 
in these samples during any one month 
of the year occurred in the spring. Where 


as in the United States the number of 
cases in which some brood disease has 
heen found in these samples far out 


weighs the number of cases in which No 
sema has been found in the adult samples, 
in Switzerland and Czechoslovakia the 
sase has been strikingly the reverse. The 





fact that in the United States, in co: 
trast with the situation in Europe as i 
dicted by the data used in his compari 
sons, brood diseases are so much more 
common than is Nosema suggests to Ryti: 
a possible explanation why writers in 
this country have attached so much less 
importance to Nosema than been 
true of European writers. 


has 


On May 6, at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
oceurred the death of Rev. Ivan F. Kitz 
berger, one of the outstanding apicultura| 
leaders in his country. He was known 
outside of Czechoslovakia as founder and 
editor of the monthly beekeeping jou 
nal, Veelarske Rozhledy; as the author 
of two books, “Pyl-Veeli Chleb,” pul 
lished in 1923, and “Rostliny Medonos 
ne,” published in 1924—the one on pollen 
and the other on honey plants, and as the 
editor of an uncompleted series of books 
covering the field of bee culture, only the 
first of which, that by Rytir on the anat 
omy of the honeybee, has appeared. Just 
a few months ago Kitzberger made a trip 
to Italy to gather first-hand information 
for use in compiling a biography of 
Hruschka, inventor of the extractor. The 
May issue of his journal went to press a 
few days before his death, but contains 
an article written by him as late as April 
26, in which he stated that he was reeov 
ering from a severe case of septic poison 
ing which had been neglected at first as 
only a minor affliction, but which by that 
date had cost him the sight of his righi 
eye. He added that with the May issu 
he had turned over the editorship of his 
journal, temporarily at least, to Fr. Eich 
ner, of Prague. It was the writer’s priv 
ilege to meet the Reverend Kitzberge: 
and to visit his home at Nebusice, near 
Prague, in 1923. He was a man unusually 
energetic, keenly interested in all fields 
of apicultural research, and anxious to 
keep abreast of the progress of apiculture 
in the various countries throughout th« 
world. 

It was in Kitzberger’s apiary that Doe 
tor Blattny found the mite Acarapis 
woodi living outside a colony on stored 
combs. This was shortly after Doctor 
Morgenthaler in 1922 had found the mite 
in Switzerland, a time when its presences 
was not suspected in central Europe and 
before a seemingly harmless variety of 
the mite as found in Canada, Germany, 
and Switzerland, had been announced. 
No other cases have been published from 
Czechoslovakia, although the harmful 
variety of the mite has since been found 
in Austria, Germany, and Russia. 
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In Southern California __ Another 


month 
has gone by and with it goes the pros- 
pect of a honey crop in southern Califor- 
nia this year. Orange yielded weil for 
two or three days and then the orange 
honey flow was over except for a slow 
dribble. Black sage never looked better 
or had a greater profusion of bloom. But 
there seemed to be no nectar in the bles- 
soms. This same condition seems to pre 
vail with almost all the bloom so far ex 
copt the orange, and unless the wild buck- 
wheat furnishes some honey to fill up the 
hives there is a serious time ahead for 
many of the bees in southern California. 
With the abundant rainfall this failure 
is a great disappointment to the beekeep- 
ers of our part of the state. Some bec 
keepers left sufficient orange honey on to 
ussure bees enough stores, but many ex- 
tracted close, expecting the bees to get 
honey after moving to the sages, only to 
be disappointed. Unless the wild buck- 
wheat yields enough to give winter stores 
many will have to feed. Some are mov- 
ing to the alfalfa, but the territory of 
that kind is very limited in our county. 

Honey plants in general look good, but 
dc not hold their bloom long after open 
ing. and the ground is getting very dry 
near the surface. Many beekeepers have 
lhought heavily of supplies this year, feel 
ing sure of a crop, and will now have to 
keep them over for next season. 

Buyers are very anxious to buy, and it 
is reported that they have offered as 
high as 8% cents for white orange, with 
heekeepers asking 10 cents. It will take 
10 cents or more to pay expenses in most 
cases this year. 

1 am happy to announce that the gov- 
ernor signed the new bee law, which 
places the beekeeping industry under the 
department of agriculture in California. 
Progressive beekeepers feel that this is 
the greatest step forward we have ever 
tuken and that we are sure to receive 
much benefit under the new order of 
things. 

Ever since I ean remember I have had 
a desire to see the east and south parts 
of our country. If any of you easterners 
should see a western hayseed coming up 
the path and asking for directions about 
roads or information about bees, don’t 
guess it is that California beekeeper who 
is perfectly satisfied with Corona, for it 
might be he. 

We have no set itinerary but just ex- 
pect to spend the summer wandering 
around seeing the country from California 
to Kansas City and Florida, then north 


to Maine, then parts of Ontario, Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, and back by way, of the 
North and Yellowstone Park. We will 
travel in a seven-passenger Cadillae car 
and be prepared to camp, stay at camp 
grounds, or stop at hotels. We might even 
be persuaded to eat a few meals off our 
friends. We shall endeavor to keep in 
touch with conditions in California and 
also learn a little of what the other fel- 
low is doing in other parts of the coun 
try. L. L. Andrews. 
Corona, Calif. 


a * * 


In Arizona— The season thus far has 

been very disappointing. 
There is very seldom a year with early 
prospects as favorable as this one that 
turns out such a failure. We had plenty 
of spring rains for moisture and the mes 
quite bloomed as heavily as I have ever 
known. I was looking forward to a honey 
crop to equal that of last year as every- 
thing looked more favorable; but it has 
been a disappointment so far. 

I doubt if the honey crop will be half 
as much this vear as last. I am not able 
to explain why, as it would take a scien 
tifie study on the climatie conditions and 
their effect on the seeretion of neetar in 
the blossom. At the beginning things 
looked favorable for a crop equal to that 
of last year. 

The crop will be short, but the grade 
far better than last year, when a good 
yield was received. Honey has been com 
ing in very slowly, but should continue 
here for twenty days more, though the 
harvest season is now over in some parts 
of the state. 

Last year’s crop is exceptionally well 
cleaned up. Conditions for the movement 
of honey seem to be greatly improved 
over last year. Prices asked will per- 
haps be a little above those of last year. 

Since writing the above I have heard 
from a few large beekeepers, so I am send 
ing in the reports as they came to me. 
My brother reports 43 cases from over a 
thousand colonies. He said failure was 
due to bad weather and a moth that 
comes on the bloom. Another states he 
received less than fifty cases from five 
hundred colonies. Our state bee inspec- 
tor says that the crop is practically a 
failure along the Gila River Valley. The 
honey flow for this year is over for the 
apiaries above reported. Another brother 
reports 160 cases taken off and estimates 
he will get 350 cases this year against 
550 last year. My crop will be around 
400 cases as against 700 cases last year, 
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so from above figures it is safe to say 

that the crop here will be far below that 

of last year. Leslie Wedgworth. 
Oracle, Arizona. 


* * * 


The weather during May 
was normal so far as 
monthly records are concerned, but the 
distribution of rainfall, the oceurrence 
of hot winds, and the periods of abnor- 
mal heat were such that no honey flows 
oceurred. A hot period at the beginning 
of the month put an end to the spring 
heney flow. The spring plants went out 
of bloom suddenly and the weight of the 
colonies went off gradually until they had 
lost about a ten-pound average. Many 
beekeepers who had made a reasonable 
erop of early honey could not take it off 
heeause of robbing, or did not because 
of the poor outlook for a later crop. The 
last week of the month witnessed the 
beginning of a honey flow from mesquite 
which promises to make up for the loss of 
the horsemint and annual spring honey 
flow. 

The honey plants were never in better 
condition than this spring, yet two months 
of spring with a summer temperature 
burned up these plants or hastened them 
to maturity in so short a time that a 
honey flow was impossible. The spring 
honey flow that came from mesquite was 
eut short by hot winds and a temperature 
of 100 degrees the last week in April. A 
cool period the middle of May, accom 
panied by a two-inch rain followed by 
abnormally hot weather, threw the mes- 
quite into bloom again, and the prospect 
for a erop is now good. 

Horsemint made a good crop in some 
sections, but as a rule the reports say it 
was burned up before it gave a honey 
flow. Horsemint made a fine crop of 
seed, however, and, with fall rains, next 
year will see a large increase in the num 
ber of plants. 


In Texas 


Organization is the order of the day. 
The Uvalde distriet, with W. O. Vietor 
as leader and 1). W. Priee as secretary, 
have organized the honey producers in 
the huajilla country with a view to pro 


mote and protect the sale of the “world’s 
most famous honey.” The Nueces Valley 
beekeepers will meet at George West, the 
eounty seat of Live Oak County, June 11, 
to form a similar association. Two other 
districts are preparing to call meetings 
for the same purpose. A number of small 
groups of three or four beekeepers have 
formed selling companies. This 
movement the need of a strong, 
well-planned central organization for the 
selling of honey. Let every beekeeper, 
and especially every organization, no 
matter how small, come or send a delegate 


local 


shows 
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to the meeting of the State Beekeepers’ 
Association at College Station. Plans 
may be made there to unite or federate 
these local selling associations. 

The State Beekeepers’ Association is 
not a commercial body, but is the organi 
zation of the beekeepers of the state who 
believe in having an open meeting for the 
discussion of all bee subjects. There is 
no ioeal interest, commercial dominance, 
or other limiting factor. Any beekeeper 
is welcome, and here the difference of 
locality ean be smoothed out better than 
elsewhere. The date is July 26-27; the 
place, College Station. Dalton will 
be one of the speakers. Be sure to come. 

San Antonio, Texas. H. B. Parks. 


Jes 


* * 


: Wyoming _ producers 
In Wyoming have been found 


more than willing to stake their all on 
co-operative marketing. The organiza 


tion meetings conducted by the Moun- 
tain States Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion, in co-operation with beekeeping 
and agricultural officials in this state, 


resulted in the placing of approximate 
ly 90 per cent of the unorganized com 
mereial production under contract. 
Other contracts pending will undoubt 
edly bring the percentage up to 95 per 


cent before the active season opens. 
The producers are not looking fo 
great benefits from this move at once, 
but are willing to put money into the 
development of a new system of mar 
keting which gives promise of better 
conditions in the years to come. One 


of the outstanding features of the in 
termountain co-operative marketing 
movement is that the beekeepers have 


thought it through for themselves and 
are determined to put it across them 
selves. No high-powered salesmanship 
started this co-operative. Advice and 
help has been secured from state and 
federal officials and from successful 


honey marketing organizations, but only 


upon the solicitation of our own bee 
keepers. 

Preliminary reports from inspectors 
and beekeepers alike indieate that the 
bee-disease situation is far less aeute 
this year than for many years past. We 
seem to he ready now for the new, se 
vere burning clause in our law whiel 
requires immediate destruction of the 
diseased colonies upon discovery, hoth 
upon the first and second inspection 


All commercial beekeeping areas of the 
state are now under the double inspection 


system. 

The outstanding summer meeting of 
heekeepers in our state will be held at 
Wheatland all day July 16. Mr. H. H. 


Root will be the out-of-state speaker. Bee- 
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keeping officials of the United States In- 
termountain Bee Culture Field Station 
and of the University of Wyoming are 
being invited to take part in the pro- 
This is the fourth annual summer 


gram. 
meeting of the Tri-County Beekeepers’ 
(Association, which ineludes all of the 


honey-producing territory of southeastern 
Wvoming. Mr. F. S. Harter, president of 
the Platte County Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion, Wheatland, Wyoming, is in charge 
of the program. He extends an invita- 
tion to beekeepers in other states who 
may find it possible to attend. 

Climatie conditions have been general 
ly adverse this spring. Cold, stormy 
weather has prevented the bees from 
properly building up on dandelion, wild 
shrubs, and flowers. For the most part, 
they are weak both in stores and brood. 
The major neetar-bearing plants are in 
splendid condition and beekeepers are 
vet in hopes of a normal erop. 


Laramie, Wyo. C. L. Corkins, 
__The honey flow from 
In Oregon Hungarian vetch is now 
on at its best in the Willamette Valley 


June 1). The honey flow from veteh in 
the valley is much delayed this spring, 
owing to the continued cold, cloudy weath 
er, but the weather is now settled, the 
vetch is in exeeptionally good condition, 
and bees are strong, so that there should 
be a normal erop from this plant. Clove 
is coming into bloom, and by another 
week the bees will be working on both 
white and alsike. 


During early May the writer made an 
extended trip through the northeastern 
honeyv-produeing sections of Oregon, where 
bees were found in general to be in very 
poor condition due to the late, cold spring. 
In the commercial producing sections 
about Hermiston, disease seems to be well 
in hand as a result of efficient inspection 
serviec, backed by the co-operation of 
the beekeepers. In The Dalles region and 
the Milton-Freewater district, 
where bees are kept almost entirely foi 
pellinating fruit, the disease situation is 
more serious, as is quite generally the 
in such districts where most of the 
hees are given little attention. 

About the middle of June the write: 
will leave, in company with Professo: 
Lawrence of the Botany Department, for 
an extended trip into southeastern Ore- 
Although this trip is primarily for 
the study of the insects of that region, 
there will be opportunity to study, in 
part, the ‘beekeeping conditions of cer- 
tain districts in southern and southeast- 
ern Oregon. H. A. Seullen 

Corvallis, Oregon. 
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In North Dakota What is so rare 


as a day in June? 


The first of June this vear really marked 
the period of settled warm weather for 
the season. Up until that time it was a 
period of very rainy weather. The exces 
sive rainfall this spring has assured a 
good reserve supply of soil moisture for 
the growing plants this summer. 
Aceording to weather bureau reports, 
the preeipitation for May in North Da- 
kota was 4.55 inehes above normal for 
that month, and April was also a wetter 
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month than usual. For that reason a 
great deal of feeding of light colonies 


had to be done. Colonies that were well 
supplied with honey last fall required no 
special attention this spring. 

One of the finest examples of the value 
of adequate winter stores was an apiary 
of 185 eolonies that | visited this week. 
All eolonies were in exeellent condition 
and were storing surplus honey. About 
ten per cent of the colonies in that yard 
were carrying supers, and the remainder 
were almost ready for supering. The 
owner, Mr. O. F. Miller, a pioneer bee- 
keeper of this state, pointed out to me 
that each hive was provided with a food 
chamber or shallow super of honey last 
fall. His eellar, which is the ordinary 
type of side-hill cellar, wintered the bees 
without the loss of a single colony. Mr. 
Miller is only one of the many beekeep- 
ers up this way who feel that bees can 
be wintered successfully provided they 
are placed in a good cellar in the fall and 
that each colony is in good condition and 
has an adequate supply of stores. 

The number of packages received by 
heekeepers of this state has apparently 
greater than any previous year. 
Judging by the shipments I have seen 
nnd reports on many other shipments, the 
packages came through in excellent con 
dition. Package bees supplied with the 
orcinary ean of syrup en route (a la 
mode) eertainly giving wonderful 
satisfaction. 

The summer meeting of the North Da 
kota State Beekeepers’ Association is to 
be held at Cando on July 8. Cando of 
ficials and beekeepers are co-operating to 
make this one of the best bee meetings 
the state. A well balanced 
program is nearing completion and 
prominent speakers are being arranged 


J. A. Munro. 


beech 


are 


ever held in 


for. 
Fargo, N. D. 


* 


In Wisconsin This is June 2 and 

fruit bloom is nearly 
over. .The trees have been in blossom for 
about tao weeks, but during all this time 
the weather cold, cloudy, and 
rainy that,the bees had only three days 
in whieh to. gather pollen and nectar 


was so 
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from this bloom. Compared with more 
favorable spring seasons, the bees havi 
much less honey in the hives now, and if 
is also bad, while 
doubt 


have 


the next week's weather 
the 


ful if the 


bloom, it is 
will 


dandelions are in 


average colonies 


enough stores to hold them over to clovei 
bloom, 

This has been a backward spring, but 
we have had worse, Il remember one in 


which the bees did not have one day in 
a full period of three weeks, and not one 
cell of pollen remained in the hives. In 
1917, on the 24th of June the 


bees 


were 
on the point of starvation with aeres of 
clover in bloom. We had had bad 
weather until then and bees were below 
normal, The weather then changed to 


good and staid good for a month. A large 
crop was harvested. Clover prospects are 


fine for this season, if the weather gives 


the bees a chanee, 

Our local association has bought 3000 
homey leaflets with surplus association 
money These have been divided equally 


among the twenty members who will giv: 


them to their honey eustomers, 

None of our larger local beekeepers 
have increased their number of colonies 
the past few veurs. In fact, most of them 
have fewer, and will not inerease until 
marketing conditions improve a great 


deal. Most of these beekeepers will eon 
tinue to have bees as a side line and have 


another souree of iIneome. 

will he cal 
ried over, about much is hard 
timate. Locally the sales of honey 
very good during Mareh and April. 


Greenville, Wis. EK. 


Some of last vear’s honey 


how to es 


were 
Hassinger, Jr. 
* * >. 


In Minnesota The Minnesota spring 


was exceptional fo 
continued cold and rainy weather. It 
was also peculiar for the behavior of 
bees which are strong above the average. 
We had the earliest swarming (May 20) 


on reeord. Swarming was in full swing 
May 30, when the sun peeped out from 
behind the few 


The combination of a “terrible spring” 


clouds for a hours. 

and early swarms gave us a very impo! 
tant deduction worth while to remember. 
The bees that had plenty of stores kept 
on breeding through rain and cold, but 
could not fly out and get lost. The result 
May, and 


the weather which most beekeepers con 


was strong colonies early in 


sidered a calamity was really a blessing. 
Beekeepers, however, who skimped with 
feed either lost many colonies or the colo 
nies are so weak that they are commer 
cially worthless. No, don’t blame the 
weather. 

There is another effeet of the cold and 
rainy spring. The eclovers and other 
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plants had a chanee to take root and to 
spread out. We have now the 
uriant growth in many years 


most lu 
and a re 
sonable prospect of a good honey crop 
July. 

The package bees from the South hay 
arrived this spring in very good cond 


tion and on time. Our sympathies, ho 

ever, are extended to those package-be 
men in the flooded district of the Sout! 
who have lost their bees, their homes 


wnd all. T had the privilege of spending 
some days at New Orleans, Melville, Mo 
evuville, Hamburg, Baton 
places along the Mississippi, A 
Red River levees, nnd I a: 
mired the fertility, beauty, and prosp: 
the country. A large settlement 
of queen-breeders and package-shippers 
is located in that territory. It is hard to 
imagine that their beautiful rose-cover: 
homes and large apiaries have been swe)t 
the floods. I the bee 
the country find 


Rouge, ai 
other 


kansas, and 


itv of 


away by hope 


keepers of will some 


way to help these unfortunate brothers 
to get back on their feet. 

On May 29 we had the great pleasw 
to have in our midst Mr. W. Herro: 


Hempsall, of Luton, England. 
was accompanied by his 
his son Maurice. While their trip is pri 


Mr. Hem) 


wife an 


soll 


cipally one of pleasure, Mr. Hempsa! 
cxnme here to learn all about our Amer! 
enn management of bees. We are anxious 
to have his impression about our Amet 


With his charming, wit 
Mr. Hempsall has 
friends of all 
who had the privilege of meeting him i 
Minneapolis. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


cun beekeeping. 
mon 


ty personality, 


lasting those beekeepers 


Franeis Jager. 


= 


Abundanee of spring 
rains has caused a 
clover and the 
pects for clover nectar were never better 


In New York 


unusual growth of pros 
The hloom has been delayed on account 
of the and unless 


weather comes soon the elover honey flow 


cool weather, warn 


will be later than usual. The delaye:| 
honey flow will be favorable to a good 
honey crop because the bees are behin« 


in brood-rearing. This is especially tru 
of bees wintered in cellars. A warm 
March followed by two months of 


very cold wet weather that has kept the 


was 


bees confined to the hives most of the 
time, and bees in single-walled hives 
have not built up well. In faet, many 


cclonies have lost heavily in adult bees 
and are not as strong now, June 6, as 
they were in early April. Brood-rearing 
hardly kept pace with the death rate of 
ndult bees. The bees worked very little 
on fruit and other kinds of early bloom, 
and the impetus which early pollen and 
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nectar gives to brood-rearing was largely 

lacking. Hard frosts in late May did con- 

siderable damage in some parts of the 

state, but did not seem to hurt the clover, 

which has grown rapidly because of the 
undant moisture. 

After all, this season will be a repeti 
tion of all past seasons. Beekeepers who 
provided their bees with plenty of food, 
protection, and room for’ brood-rearing 

e quite sure to secure a satisfactory 
honey crop, while those who neglected 
these essentials will reap excessive 
swarming, European foul brood, a small 

hey crop or none, and weak colonies 

r next winter. 

It is encouraging to note that the Bu- 
cau of Agricultural 
Washington, and the Department of Ag 
cultural Economies and Farm Manag 
ment at Cornell University have become 
terested in the honey marketing prob 
cm. Beginning in the latter part of 
June, Mr. A. W. MeKay, of Washington, 
i Professor M. P. Rasmussen, of Itha 
1, will conduct a preliminary study of 
oney marketing for several weeks in a 
umber of sections of the United States. 


Ithaca, N. Y. Geo. H. Rea. 


Keonomies at 


In Quebec—*!*» this year was the 


cloudiest in forty SIX 
vears. Rain fell on 21 days, and Quebee 
had only 30 per cent sunshine, while the 
normal average should have been 50 per 
cent, reeords revealed. 

On April 30 the first dandelion was ob 
served, but bees did not work on it until 
ubout 10 days later, owing to the erratic 

eather whieh has prevailed this spring. 
We had one of the heaviest fruit blooms 
we have had for some time. Bees were 
first seen working on apple on May 138, 
and on May 30 they were still busv gath- 
ering nectar from this source. The pros 
pect for clover is rather spotted through- 
out the province. This is due to the char 
acter of the soil and to winter condi 
tions. Clover heaved on elay land and 
will suffer. On lighter soil it is in better 
condition 

Honey prices remain unchanged. White 
honey in 60-pound tins is selling at 13%, 
cents; 30-pound tins at 14 cents; 10-poun+l 
tins, 14 cents; 5-pound tins, 1444 cents; 
2% pound tins, 1% eents, 

Bees wintered better this season than 
usual, and have built up into strong 
colonies. This was due to several causes, 
such as the late-fall blooming-season, 
plenty of September brood, late flights, 
mild winter, early opening of spring, 
heavy fruit bloom, and careful attention 
given to bees last fall. The latter is the 
outeome of disasters of former vears of 
painful negleet, so more attention was 
given to feeding of bees last fall. 
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There has been a demand at good prices 
for comb honey. LT would advise the sub- 
urban beekeeper to produce this article 
instead of running for extracted honey, 
because there can be as much comb honey 
produced as extracted honey pet colony 
and it can be readily disposed of in the 
city markets. T. W. Anderson. 

Hemmingford, Quebee. 


In Porto Rico The weather has been 


rather unusual this 
spring in that it ran from one extreme to 
the other of rain and drought. For honey 
production a happy medium is to be pre 
ferred to either extreme, so the outlook 
is not the best for a bumper crop from 
the island this vear. 

Last summer the West Indian hurri 
eanes did considerable damage to the 
neetar vielding shrubs and trees of the 
island—in fact, much of the foliage was 
blown off. This curtailed the later bloom, 
which was long in coming and was very 
seattered. 

June 30, 1926, ended the fiscal vear, 
and the government figures show about 
800,000 pounds less of honey than the fis 
cal vear ending June, 1925. The export 
of honey for the last six months of 1926 
was very low on account of the effeets of 
the hurricanes. 

The poor vield of last fall reacted on 
the strength ot the eolonies, as there 
was not the average amount of brood 
produced on account of the shortage of 
stores. | understand many apiaries have 
been close to starvation several times 
within the past nine months. However, 
this condition is happily passed and the 
bees have stored some little honey. 

Some sections of the island have pros 
pects of a heavier yield in the future, as 
the Forest Service has been doing quite 
a little reforesting work, and has also 
been supplying vearling trees free to any 
one having land and willing to plant 
them. About 1924 saw the start of this 
work, and since then many thousand 
seedlings have been planted over the 
island. Most of these trees will vield 
nectar when they attain a_ sufficient 
growth. As we have practically two 
growing periods in Porto Rico each year, 
the growth of trees is much more rapid 
than those planted in a temperate zone, 

From all the reports I have received, 
the hill apiaries and quite a number of 
those on the coast expeet a fair vield this 
summer. The excessive rainfall has put 
the nectar-bearing plants in condition to 
give a good crop. This same rainfall 
heavily damaged the tobaeco crop, and 
most of the leaf will be of an inferior 
grade and will not bring a good price. 

Aibonito, P. R. P. G. Snyder. 
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_Prospects for a 


In Ontario 
crop im Ontario are at 


this date (June 10) good, so far as clove 
and other bee forage are concerned. As 
to the condition of the bees, in many see 
tions of the province they have gone back 
badly, and feeding will be 
keep many colonies alive till clover flow. 
Weather was unusually cool and cloudy 
all through dandelion and fruit bloom, 
and stores are all used up in thousands 
of colonies. There is 2 wonderful differ 
ence in localities not many miles apart, 
of which we have much evidence at the 
present time. Here in our immediate home 
section have a strong soil anil 
dandelions are abundant in season, and 
fruit bloom fairly plentiful, the few bees 
we have are well supplied with stores to 
do them till clover At our api 
aries in Haldimand County, where simi 
lar conditions prevail, the bees are als» 
well supplied with stores, and they are 
very strong in bees and brood. But the 


honey 


necessarv ti 


where we 


opens. 


most of our bees are in sections where 
soil is light, as they have been moved 
there to take advantage of sweet clove) 


grown there. Unfortunately dandelions are 
very searce on this light land, and fruit 
bloom is of a negligible quantity also. 

Although the bees situated on this light 
land wintered well and were all heavy 
with stores early in the season, they are 
now practically in a starving condition 
and we are feeding them every day until 
some nectar comes. Not a pleasant task 
to be sure, but it is the only thing to do 
if we hope to get a crop later on. At 
the best, spring feeding is not to be com 
pared with abundance of stores in the 
hive, either from the previous fall or that 
recently gathered; and then 
there is the unprofitable item of spend 
ing money for sugar at a time we do not 
count on doing this. However, beekeep 
‘ng is a wonderful game of chance in 
many ways, and more than once in the 
past a very bad outlook in the spring 
has turned out differently before fall ar- 
rived, 


has been 


Latest reports received indicate a nor 
mal movement of honey, and from what 
I can learn last year’s crop will be pretty 
well off the market by the time the new 
erop arrives. My rather pessimistic out 
look in the last issue relative to the 
status of commercial beekeeping in Can- 
ada has been criticized by some as alto- 
gether too gloomy. Perhaps that may be 
the ease, but I feel that the items re- 
ferred to express my sentiments at least, 
even if IT am not allowing myself to feel 
gloomy over the matter. Things will all 
clear up in some way, and in this coun 
try something will surely allow us to 
nuke a living even if beekeeping has a 
slump for a few years. It is noticeable 
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that representatives of many other rural! 
industries express themselves in mu 
the same terms as do the beekeepers, a 
that reminds me that the “other fellow 
job always looks the best.” 

Reading in the papers for t!] 
past six weeks about the great floods 
the Mississippi, naturally our thought 
turned towards friends living in the dey 
astated areas. I have written som 
friends in southern states asking hovw 
they were faring and in each instance | 
was pleased to learn that they had no 
been affected by the floods. By editoria! 
statements in the last issue of Gleanings 
however, I see that many others have not 
fared so well and our sympathy goes ou 


daily 


to our friends who have been unfortu: 
ate. On second thought, I now reeal! 
that friend Townsend, well known to sw 


many, wrote me some time ago saying 
tiat they moving their bees to 
higher ground in anticipation of the flood 
that was sure to come their way. We, 
in common with other mortals who seem 
ingly think that it is man’s prerogative 
to complain, often are prone to grumb!|: 
that weather and other things are noi 
just to our liking. But after all 
and done, we truly have a great heritage, 
living in a land where bad storms ar 
practically unknown, where floods art 
seldom of a nature to do any damage, 
not to mention a bountiful soil that rarely 
fails to give the agriculturist fair returns 
for his labor. Of course it would not bs 
fair to forget beekeeping, as it is ,en 
erally conceded that we have one of th« 
best countries in the world for honey. 
Possibly with present production and 
limited consumption of honey we maj 
wonder if after all this last-named bless 
ing is altogether an unmixed one. 


were 


IS Salad 


With steady cool weather through much 
of May and early June, it was really a 
problem to get all colonies examined, 
queens clipped, ete., before the fruit 
bloom was over. These same conditions 
have caused inspection to be badly ham 
pered, I would judge, and there is a ten 
deney often for inspectors to do such 
work when more harm than good will be 
done. Some inspection has been done 
when no nectar was coming in, and any 
beekeeper knows that large apiaries can 
not be examined thoroughly under such 
conditions without harm being done. I 
personally know of inspection having 
been made when the mereury was down 
in the forties all day. Comment is un 
necessary. While I realize that time is 
short for inspection work, that does not 
justify doing the work when chilling of 
brood is sure to occur and robbing to take 
place while examining bees when no 
neetar is coming in. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 
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Securing Surplus Colonies lacking = in 
from Weak strength at the time 


Colonies of supering should bh 


supplied with empty 
ubs for surplus. Such colonies will 
draw out foundation to any extent. 


not sturted to storing surplus in this 
a small swarm will probably be the 
outeome, which is a If only a 
w empty 
( foundation the 
ed and the foundation not drawn. To 
be sure, the better way is not to 
such eolonies, but when unavoidable th: 
ise of empty combs is the only way out. 


nuisanee. 
eombs ure with frames 
will likely be 


used 


Co nbs 


have 





Kast Avon, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert. 
——s1 & oo 
Keep Bees at Mr. Harvey Whiteacre, 


High Elevation of Fort Colo 
rado, has 
with 
colonies in the upper Platte River Valley 
at Saratoga, Wyoming. His yards are at 
elevation of about 6500 feet, which is 
the highest point at extensive 
commereial heekeeping is being tried out 
in this state. In there -ar 
vast fields of 
tion for an 


Lupton, 
established 
ovel 50 


mmercial heekeeping 


which any 


this location 
under 
early nectar flow, and suf 
ficient sweet clover and alfalfa for a good 
ficw later in the season. Undoubtedly the 
nectar will be there, but the weather is a 
cumble at this elevation. ~ 
Laramie, Wyo. C. L. 


alsike clover 


irriga 


Corkins. 


Honey From 
Mount Hymettus 


Hymettus honey has 


been for een 

turies. Aceording to 
the early Greeks it was upon Mount Hy 
mettus that bees were first produced, and 
when Plato “the 
livmettus filled his mouth with honey.” 

Pausanias in his “Deseription of 

written in the century 
Christian era, mentions the honey 
of Hymettus, and Synesius, who visite: 
hundred years later, re 
marked that “the glory of its philosophers 
had departed, but that the glory of its 
bee-masters still remained.” 

‘lhirteen eenturies and Lora 
found this honey one of the de 
lights of the Athenian table of the time, 
upon it when 


renowed 


was a babe bees on 


Gree second 


ofr the 


\thens three 


passed 

Ly ron 

seeming! iaving feastec 

yly having feasted 

he wrot 
Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 

Sweet are thy roves, and verdant are thy 


fields 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honey’d wealth Hymettus 
vields 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress 
builds 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air. 
The bees from Mr. Nieolaidis’ apiary 


still gather neetar from the thyme grow- 

ing so abundantly upon Hymettus’ slope, 

but return to Amaroussi to store it away 

in hives “equipped with all modern im 

* which were made in Medina, 

Ohio.” B. P. Salmon, 
Washington, D. C. 


provements, 








Mr. N. J. 


Nicolaidis and a portion of his Amaroussi apiary in Greece. 





7 
Photo by ‘‘Nomlas.’’ 





— wan I bARM 
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Upper—-This beekeeper evidently believes in variety, since no two hives are alike. It would 
be interesting to know what is the average yield per colony in this apiary, and how the crop is 
harvested. Middle—Honey exhibit at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Lower—Bee and honey exhibit 
at the San Diego County (California) Fair. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


Geo. S.D 


emuth 





The month of June brought disappoint 
ment to many beekeepers in the South 
ud Southwest in that the honey flow 
stopped earlier than was expected. It 


ought disappointment to many bee 
cepers in the North on account of the 


continued cold weather which has delay 
ed the main honey flow in many 
llowever, in portions of the South there 
ay be a later honey flow that will fur 
ish surplus honey, and in the North the 
later than usual. In 
portions of the clover region most of the 
honey in July in- 
stead of in June, as was expected, and 

the clover and alfalfa regiens 
of the great plains and western mounta.n 


CUSES,. 


cason is) simply 


crop may be stored 


sweet 


region most of the honey crop is stored in 
July and August, asa rule. The frequent 
the and the 

eather in have kept the clover 
plants in excellent condition for vielding 


nectar, and unless the weather should be 


} "ar 
¢eiovel cool 


June 


, , oO 
tins 11 region 


come quite hot and dry the honey flow 
fiom elover should continue until the 
middle of the month or later in the south 


ern portion of the clover region and pos 


sibly into August in the northern por 
tion, In some loealities in the North, 

here there is a fall honey flow from 
huckwheat or other fall flowers, there 
may be but little if any break between 


the early honey flow and the fall honey 
flow. ; 

While the 
good for the storage of honey in July in 
the greater portion of the North, the be 
ginner should be constantly on the look 
out for indications of the close of the sea 
son, since the management must be modi 


prospeets at present are 


fied as the early honey flow closes. Hot 
and dry weather sometimes brings the 
honey flow to a speedy end, since the 


flowers mature rapidly under such eon 
ditions. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens that just as the season appears 
to be closing a good shower will give the 
honey plants new life so that the honey 
flow may continue several days longer. 
This is especially true in the case of elo- 
ver. Where there is considerable sweet 
clover the honey flow usually continues 
some time after the white clover and al 
sike clover have ceased yielding nectar. 
Bees Become Cross as Season Closes 
If the honey flow ceases suddenly, as 
it sometimes does during a spell of hot 
dry weather, the bees may suddenly be- 
come quite cross, making it difficult to 


handle them. The beginner should be 
careful in handling the colonies under 
these conditions, since bees ean not be 


‘lead them out of the hive. 


handled as the season is closing as they 
could during the midst of the honey flow. 
Beginners not on their guard in this re 
spect sometimes suffer a severe punish 
ment in the form of stings before realiz 
ing the great change in the behavior of 
the bees in this respect. Where there is 
already a dearth of nectar, as in portions 
of the South, it not to handle the 
bees unless absolutely necessary. There 
are times when it is well to leave the bees 
unless they attention. Fol- 
lowing this rule will save many stings. 
Another indication of the closing of the 
season is the killing of the drones. Some 
times the behavior of the workers toward 
the drones is the first indication the bee 
keeper has of the approach of the close 
of the honey flow. At first the drones 
not permitted the freedom of the 
hive as before, but compelled to stay on 
the bottom-board or outside the entranee, 


is best 


alone need 


and workers may frequently be seen 
struggling with drones as if trying to 


As nectar be 
comes less plentiful the bees collect more 
propolis (bee glue) than usual and stick 
hive parts together with this substance. 
As the honey flow begins to wane the 
honey in 
the brood-chambers and neglect work in 
the supers, They are also inelined to dis 
color the white cappings of new honey, 
a part of this stain being apparently a 
coat of varnish made of propolis. Both 
of these factors work to the detriment 
of the comb-honey producer, resulting in 
sections not eompletely filled and the dis 
coloration of the white cappings. 


bees are inelined to store more 


Arrangement of Supers During Latter 
Part of Honey Flow 

The general directions for tiering up su 
pers given in these Talks in the June issue 
should be followed until toward the close 
of the honey flow. In the comb 
honey the sooner the honey is taken from 
the hive after the combs are sealed the 
finer its appearance. During a good honey 
flow the new cappings may not be dis- 
colored for some time after the combs are 
sealed; but unless the honey flow is quite 


ease of 


heavy the cappings may be discolored 
within a few days after the combs are 
sealed. For this reason it is well to 


keep close watch of the supers, and as 
soon as a super is found having all or 
nearly all sections finished and sealed, it 
should be taken from the hive. In facet, 
it is often best to take off comb-honey 
supers even though several of the see- 
tions in the outside rows or in the ecor- 
ners are not yet finished. These unfin- 
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ished sections can be sorted out and given 
back to the finished, but this 
should be done immediately after taking 
off the honey so that the finishing ean 
be done before the honey flow closes. If 
the honey flow is good it may be necessary 
to tier up comb-honey supers even five or 
six high in order to give room for all the 
bees can gather and store. Asa rule, by 
the time the supers are tiered up four 
high, one will be ready to take off. 


the season's 


bees to be 


As soon as indications of 
closing are noted no new supers should 
be given unless necessary. The work al 
ready under way should be concentrated 
in as few supers as possible. For in 
stance, if a colony is working in five 
comb-honey supers it may be possible to 
reduce the number to two or three by 
taking off those nearest finished and as 
sembling the unfinished sections in one 
super. By watching the flowers that are 
furnishing the nectar it is often possible 
to make a good guess as to whether the 
honey flow will continue a few days or a 
few weeks. If the honey flow tapers off 
toward the close instead of closing ab- 
ruptly, it is usually possible to work down 
the number of supers to one per hive, 
thus concentrating the unfinished work 
in one super. However, it is well to have 
some sections on each hive containing 
foundation only as long as the bees are 
willing to draw out the foundation and 
build comb. 


In producing extracted honey the su 
pers shou'd be managed somewhat in the 
same way, but it is not necessary to re 
move the supers to be extracted when the 
honey is sealed. It left on the 
hive for further ripening provided the 
colonies are strong and able to keep the 
honey warm even when the supers are 
tiered up several high. At the 


ean he 


close of 


the season, or just before its close, all 
the supers can be taken off and the 
honey extracted. Honey improves in 


density and flavor if left on the hive for 
some time after it is sealed; and 
any discoloration of the cappings does no 
harm if the honey is to be extracted, 
leaving it on the hive is an advantage, 
provided the colonies are strong and the 
weather is warm and dry. 


Taking Off the Finished Supers 


The neatest way to get the bees out of 
supers and take off honey is by means of 
a bee-escape. To take off honey by this 
method, all that is necessary is to lift 
the supers to be taken off and set the 
escape-board containing the eseape in 
place between the super to be removed 
and the one below it, or the brood-cham 
ber, as the case may be. When bees are 
working well, most of them will be out of 
the supers within twelve hours. Under 


Silhnee 
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some conditions it will require twenty 
four hours or even longer for all of them 
to leave. 

To take off supers of comb honey with 
out the bee-esecape, most of the bees can 
be smoked down, being careful not to 
permit the smoker to throw sparks which 
would injure the appearance of the honey. 
Bees should be kept on the move until 
they are driven entirely out of the super, 
then one end of the super should be lifted 
and the bees brushed from the lower side 
by means of a bee-brush or a large wing 
feather from a turkey. There will still 
be some bees remaining in the super, but 
they will soon leave if it is taken into a 
room darkened except window, to 
which the bees will fly, and by opening 
the window at the top they will escape. 
In taking off honey to be extracted with 
out the hee-eseape, many bees can first 
be driven down with smoke, then the 
frames lifted out one at a time and the 
bees brushed off, after whieh the combs 
of honey ean be placed in an empty super. 
At the elose of the season, however, the 
hee-escape is almost a necessity in tal 
ing off either comb honey or honey to be 
extracted. 


one 


Danger from Robbing 

When nectar becomes searce great care 
should be taken in taking off honey or 
opening the hive for any other purpose, 
for at this time exposing honey will start 
bees to robbing. When robbing is one 
started it is difficult to stop. If there are 
several colonies in the neighborhood, ex 
posing honey may result not only in a 


general uproar and exceedingly cross 
hees, but may also result in some colo 


nies’ being entirely overwhelmed by rob 
bers and completely ruined. If 
taken to see that honey is not exposed, 
the different colonies of bees apparently 
respect each other’s property. Without 
the interference of man there is no 
bing among bees except when a colony 
dies or is so greatly weakened that it can 
ne longer defend its but when 
man interferes many bees become almost 
frantie in their desire to rob other colo- 
nies. All such trouble can be avoided 
by a little care to prevent the slightest 
beginning of robbing. During a_ good 
honey flow combs of honey can be exposed 
in the apiary without the bees’ paying 
any attention to them, but as soon as 
nectar becomes searce it is not safe to ex 
pose honey even for a half minute if rob- 
bers are alert. 


care 1s 


stores; 


Care of Honey After Removal from Hive 
Comb honey should be stored in a drv 
place. If exposed to a damp atmosphere 
it absorbs moisture through the cappings, 
which are somewhat porous. This causes 
(Continued on page 477.) 
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——s Honey at Picnic Time 


Pienies reflect the 
very spirit of the wild- 


wood — green country- 
side, singing brook, 


sparkling lake. They add 
a weleome delight to 
summer living, and help 





us to enjoy the often- 
times  uneomfortable 
days of July and Au 


gust. Every member of the family should 
he privileged to enter into the pleasures 
and fun of pienies and week-end outings. 

What’s the most exciting moment of 
the pienie or outing? Refreshments—es- 
pecially when such refreshments are fla 


vored with the fragrance of flowers 
honey. <A _ pienie lunch without sand 
wiches—whoever heard of one? You need 


heaps and heaps of sandwiches in en- 
ticing variety. There’s nothing more ap- 
petizing and more soul-refreshing than 
honey sandwiches of all kinds. Pack the 
husket full, and then watch them disap 
pear. In the great out-of-doors appetites 
are keen. 

In the honey-way basket there is ener- 
gy youngsters need, there is convenience 
without waste for the housewife, and 
there is enticing variety for everyhody 
in the combinations. 


Picnic Menus 
Potato, Celery, Egg Salad 


Milk or Lemonade Spicy Egg Sandwiches 
Tomato and Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
Honey Fudge Cake Chiller} Honey Fruit 
Mixed Honey Fruit Salad 
Orange Nut Bread, Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
Lettuce Mayonnaise Sandwiches 
Petato Chips Honey Orangeade 
Honey Date Bars 
Chicken Salad Honey Nut Bread Buttered 
Olives 
Carrot Sandwiches Honey Nut Brownies 


Iced Honey Tea 
Picnic Sandwiches 


Hloney sandwiches bring extra good 
ncss to the lunch. It’s the added bit of 


touch of attractiveness 
that means the difference between com- 
monplaece and distinguished appetizing 
sandwiches. Honey in sandwich fillings 
changes ordinary sandwiches to tempting 
creations. 


flavor, the extra 


Fruit for the Picnic 
Fruit is not only abundant but refresh- 











ing and appetizing in the summer, and 
should be included in one form or an 
other in every pienie basket. A good way 
to work it in the menu is to make a 
honey fruit salad or a honey fruit sauce, 
put the mixture in a pint or quart glass 
jar or other glass container, which in 
turn should be set in a five or ten pound 
honey pail filled with ice. Place cover 
ou pail, and wher you serve this delicious 
chilled combination either in salad or 
sauce form, you will surprise your guests 
and family with its refreshing coolness 
and delicate flavor. Raw fruits should be 
allowed to stand in honey to insure 2 
dclicate plend. Having to do this re 
moves the much-caused anxiety of many 
housewives about having combinations 
stand too long, as is necessary when go- 
ing on a picnic. A little lemon juice mav 
be added to the honey fruit combinations 
and you have a honevye fruit cocktail for 
the pienic. There is no nicer way of pre 
senting a hot-weather lunch at a pienie 
or at home than with a honey fruit cock 
tail. 


Delightful summer cocktails may be 
made from any of the following combina 
tions, allowing from two to three table 
spoonfuls of mild honey mixed with one 
tnblespoonful of lemon juice for each 
serving, depending upon the tartness of 
the fruit and the degree of sweetness 
your family desires. 

Raspberries and diced oranges. 

Fresh pineapple and stoned cherries. 

Diced oranges, apples, bit of mint. 

Blackberries and diced bananas. 

Feaches, oranges, cherries. 

Blackberries, apples, green grapes. 

Those crisp, colorful salads represent 
ing all the hues of the summer landscape 
disappoint us if they lack flavor. Give 
veur fruit salad a new zest by adding 
honey. 

Dress your vegetable salads with cold, 
quivery honey mayonnaise. Always have 
a quart jar of this savory dressing in the 
refrigerator during the hot months. 
You’ll be surprised. how much you will en 
joy using honey mayonnaise. 

Picnic Desserts 

Ibe ready to satisfy warm weather ap 
petites at the picenie with 
frozen desserts, fruit sauces, 


made 
light 


easily 
and 
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cookie Ss 


or cakes. A number of frozen 
ices were suggested in the June issue. 
Any fruit blended with honey may be 
frozen and served as frozen fruit salad 


for dessert. 
fresh-frutt 
cessert: 


Any of the three following 

sauces should be a popular 

mock strawberries a la honey, 

honey pineapple sauce, honey orange and 
upple sauce. 


Iced Drinks 


The excellent thermos bottles and jugs 
now on the market permit us to enjoy 
iced drinks of every description on the 
pienic or outing. Honey can be satisfac 
torily used for sweetening fruit drinks 
and other iced beverages. It is more 
convenient for this purpose than sugar, 
and when charged water is used it has a 
further advantage since it has less ten- 
dency to expel the gas. A syrup of hon 
ey and lemon juice in equal proportions 
may be made up and kept on hand dur 
ing hot weather. 


Recipes 
will not permit recipes for all 
the picnie suggestions given, but a few 
of the most popular follow. If you de 
any of the write to this de 
partment and be glad to send 
vou the recipe. 
Potato Celery Egg Salad 


Space 


others, 
will 


sire 


we 


i cups sliced potato 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 hard-boiled eggs, 1 cup diced celery 
sliced % cup condensed milk 
's cup honey mayon- 1 tablespoonful lemon 
naise juice 
Boil potatoes with skins on. Pare and slice. 
To 4 cups sliced potatoes add 1 cup celery. 


Sprinkle salt and lemon juice over. Add honey 


mayonnaise and condensed milk; then egg 
slices. Mix well. Chill for about 30 minutes. 
Garnish with slices of hard-boiled egg and 
trips of pimento 
Honey Fruit Salad 

Cut up orange, pear, pineapple, banana 
grapes, peaches, or any fresh fruit you may 
have on hand. Place dices in fruit bowl, and 


for each cup of mixed fruit allow about % cup 


of honey Drizzle honey lightly over heap of 
mixed fruit. Chill before serving. Almost any 
combination of fresh fruit is delightful pre 
pared in this manner; but if extremely tart 
fruits alone are used, add more honey. 
Chicken Salad 

1 cup diced cooked naise 

chicken (white meat) 2 cups diced crisp 
1 tablespoonfuls lemon celery 

juice 2 tablespoonfuls whip 
1 cup honey mayon ped cream 


Marinate the chicken and celery with lemon 


juice and let stand in refrigerator for about 
one hour. Then add cup of honey mayonnaise 
and whipped cream. Chill for 2 hours. 


Honey Mayonnaise (May Issue) 
Tomato and Cream Cheese Sandwiches 

Spread 15 thin slices ef bread with butter, 
then cream cheese. Spread 15 more slices 
lightly with butter. On these lay thin slices 
of fresh tomato; pour a little honey mayon 
naise over each tomato-covered slice. Press to 
gether with slices spread with cream cheese; 
cut and serve. 


Honey Peanut Butter Lettuce Rolls 
Cut loaf of bread in slices the full length, 
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trim off crusts. Ordinary-sized loaf provides 
about five lengthwise slices. Spread the slices 
alternately with peanut butter, lettuce and 
honey. This means that each one of the five 
long slices has first a light spread of butter 


then peanut butter, then honey, either comb o 
extracted, then thin lettuce leaf. Roll up th 
same as for jelly roll. 
ately in waxed paper and tie so that the ro! 
will stay intact. 
hour, remove wax 

slices 


paper and cut 
three or four the same as when 
jelly roll. The rolls may be left wrapped unti 
refreshment time at the picnic and then sliced 
Honey Raisin Nut Sandwiches 

% cup chopped raisins % cup chopped nuts 
% cup honey 1 teaspoon lemon juic 

Mix into a paste, spread thin slices of whole 
wheat bread properly trimmed and buttered 
Press together with as many buttered 
Delicious served with cottage cheese salad 


Spicy Egg Sandwich 


r 


e 


Wrap each roll separ 


After allowing to stand for an 
each roll in 
slicing 


l 


e 


slices 


e 


Mix chopped hard-boiled eggs and moisten 
with enough catsup and honey mayonnais 
(equal proportions) to make a juicy spread 


ing mixture. Spread slices of bread with this 
equally as many slices should be buttered ar 


the two pressed together. 
Mock Strawberries a la honey 
Pare five medium sized peaches and tw 


medium sized apples. Cut peaches and app! 
in pieces about size of strawberries. Arrang 


alternate layers of fruit in a serving dish, dri 


‘ 


d 


zling over each layer about four tablespoon 
fuls mild warm honey. Drizzle % cup mil 
honey over top layer. Let fruit stand for 
hours in refrigerator. Then mix peaches ar 
apples together. Let stand another half hour 
Serve in sauce dishes with or without crean 


The flavor much resembles that of strawherri« 


Honey Pineapple Sauce 

Pare fresh pineapple and cut in little piec: 
To each cup of shredded fresh pineapple 
'% cup of honey Pour the honey 
fruit and let stand at least 2 hours 
serving It is better to let the honey and 
apple stand over night 
of this honey fruit sauce is remarkable. 


Honey, Orange, and Apple Sauce 
Pare 2 oranges and 2 medium-sized appl: 
Cut both in small dices and place in bowl 
over one cup slightly warmed honey 
lightly and allow to stand at least 2 
fore serving. Chill at least a half 
serve as fruit sauce. 
Honey Lemonade 
Two tablespoonfuls lemon juice mixed wit 
2 tablespoonfuls honey. Add 1 cup spring wat: 
or charged water. Pour in tall frostly glas 
filled with cracked ice. (Proportions for 
dividual serving.) 


Honey Fruit Lemonade 


over ti 
hefo 
pir 


Sti 


hour ar 


The refreshing qualit) 


Pour 


r 


hours he 


To 1 cup honey lemonade add 6 tablespoo 
fuls orange juice, 1 tablespoonful fresh pins 
apple juice, and 1 tablespoonful fresh crushed 
strawberries which have been sweetened with | 
tablespoonful honey. Pour in tall glass filled 
with eracked ice. (For one serving.) 

Honey Orangeade 

6 tablespoonfuls or- 1 tablespoonful lemo 
inge juice juice 

2 tablespoonfuls honey 

Mix fruit juices and honey thoroughly. Then 
add 1 cup spring or charged water. Fill iced 
tea glass with cracked ice, pour over mixtur’ 
and let stand three minutes before serving 
(Amounts for one serving.) 

Honey Fruit Punch 
1 cup honey 1 large orange crushed 
1 chopped banana to pulp 
1 cup chopped pine- % cup cherries 
apple 1 quart grape juice 


Mix thoroughly. Pour over ice, 


minutes, then serve. 


let stand 20 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S. Demuth 





(2 
- 

Effect of Sting on Temple or Knee 
(uestion.—Is it true that a bee sting on the 
ple or knee is invariably fatal? I have 

heard this from a real authority. 
New York. ; _ John T. Gordon. 
\nswer.—It is certainly not true, even 
though stated by a “real authority.” If 
there were any truth in this, most of us 
who work with bees would have been 
dead long ago. 

Young Queens to Prevent Swarming 
Question.—I have heard that putting the 
en in an upper story with a screen between 

n early spring will cause the bees to rear a 


ing queen below, which would prevent 
varming. If this is the case we could put a 
super over the lower brood-chamber with a 
wire screen above and have the old queen in 
tl chamber above the super until the July 
honey flow, then take off the upper story with 
the old queen to make increase. Would this 

trol swarming and get the colony strong 

honey production? J. P. Williams. 
Missouri. 

(\nswer.—Rearing a young queen to 


replace the old one, if done at the right 
time and in the right manner, would pre 
vent swarming in most cases. If man 
aged as you suggest, it would be neces 
sary to destroy all but one of the queen 
cells before any of the young queens 
en erge, sinee otherwise the colony would 


swarm soon after the first of these young 
queens emerges. The method is especial 
lv applicable in localities having a late 
honey flow of long duration, such as that 
from sweet clover and alfalfa. The chief 
objection to the plan for localities having 
a short early honey flow is that the colo- 
nies so treated are not in the best condi 
tion for storing until the young queen 
hegins to lay. Where the honey flow is 
quite short and early the colonies would 
therefore not be in best condition for 
storing until the honey flow is nearly 
over. However, by having colonies in 
better condition the previous late summer 
and fall, and giving better care for win 
ter, it is possible that some such method 
could be worked out for loealities having 
a short early honey flow. Another ob 
jection is that, if the swarming impuls« 
has already developed before the old 
queen is put above, some colonies will 
swarm even when all but one of the 
queen-cells are destroyed. 
Ripening Honey Artificially 
Question If there is any doubt about hon 


being ripe when taken from the hive, would 
keeping it in a hot room before extracting 


ripen it? Reynolds Metz. 
Indiana. 
\nswer.—-Storing the filled supers in a 


hot room for several days before extract 
ing should greatly improve any unripe 
honey that may be in them. It would also 
make extracting much easier, since warm 
honey comes out of the combs much eas 





ier than cold honey. Supers of honey 
should never be stored long in an un 
heated room before extracting, except 
possibly in a very dry climate, since it 
would be liable to absorb moisture from 
the atmosphere. Unless a good dry stor 
age can be provided it is better to ex 
tract the honey as it is taken from the 
hives. it sometimes happens that honey 
deteriorates even on the hive if the supers 
are tiered up high and the colony is not 
strong enough to keep all of the honey 
warm during cool nights. 
Ventilators in Supers 

Question Do bees work better in supers if 
each super is provided with a ventilator? 

Australia. A. Nicholls. 

Answer.—In hot weather it is well to 
provide ventilation for supers if extract 
ed honey is being produced. Some bee 
keepers bore a hole through the end of 
each super, which is closed during cool 
weather and opened during the hottest 
part of the season. Similar results can 
be accomplished by pushing one of the 
supers forward or back on the hive to 
make an opening between the supers. 
This can be closed simply by pushing the 
super back in place. In producing com) 
honey this can not well he done, sine 
bees do not finish comb honey well elos« 
to an open ventilator, especially if the 
nights are eool. In produeing comb hon 
ey, extra ventilation can best be provided 
from below by pushing the hive forward 
on the bottom-board to make an opening 
at the back, or if the %-inch side of the 
bottom-board is up, by placing %-ineh 
blocks between the brood-chamber and 
the bottom-board. 

Lubricating Hive Bearings 

Question.—How would it do to paint hive 
bearings with some sort of thin grease or heavy 
oil to prevent the bees from sticking them to 
gether with propolis? Cc. Wanty. 

Oregon. 

Answer.—Tallow has been used on 
hive parts to prevent the bees from stick 
ing them together. It works well for a 
few years or until its effects finally disap 
pear. No doubt vaseline or some heavy 
grease not objectionable to bees could be 
used for this purpose. However, even 
though it may seem objectionable to the 
beekeeper to have the hive parts stuck 
together with propolis, it is often quite 
advantageous. For instance, the line of 
propolis sealing the cover in place helps 
greatly to keep the hive warm during 
cool or cold weather. 

Ventilation of Bee Hives 


Question.—How do bees purify the air in 
their hives? Ray Sutton. 
hio. 


Answer.—Bees ventilate their hives by 
sending currents of air through even the 
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most remote parts. This is done by fan 
ning their wings to set up air currents. 
A certain number of bees take their 
places, some at the entrance and others 
at various points inside the hive, to ac- 
complish this. By fanning their wings 
they drive a current of air into the hive 
at one side of the entrance, sending it to 
every nook and corner and finally out 
through the entrance at the other side if 
there is only one opening. If the hive 
has more than one opening the air may 
be sent in at one of the openings and out 
at the other. This is indeed a very in 
genious method for ventilating the hive, 
and is well worth careful watching and 
study. The fanners can be seen at the 
entrance.of the hive on any warm day 
when the bees find it necessary to in 
crease the ventiltaion in order to keep 
the interior of the hive from getting too 
hot. In very hot climates where the out- 
side temperature may go eonsiderably 
above the normal temperature of the in 
side of the hive, the bees are able to 
keep the hive temperature below 100° F. 
even though the outside air may be con- 
siderably above. Apparently this is ac- 
complished by depositing small drops of 
water on the combs and in wax depres 
sions at various places in the hive which 
is evaporated by the air currents, thus 
cooling the hive. During a honey flow 
when thin nectar is being earried into 
the hive, the evaporation of the water 
from the nectar no doubt serves the same 
purpose. Thus the air inside the hive is 
purified and at the same time the tem- 
perature is controlled. 
Food-Chamber for Jumbo Hives 

Question.—Would you use a _ food-chamber 
in connection with the Jumbo hivef 

Michigan. F. R. Lavender. 

Answer.—The food-chamber is simply a 
means of providing colonies with suf- 
ficient stores throughout the season with 
out the necessity of feeding. If you pro 
duce extraeted honey and have no fall 


do censiderable feeding for winter and 
for spring brood-rearing, or to use a food 
chamber even with an extra large brood 
chamber. On the other hand, if vou are 
producing comb honey, and especially if 
vour loeality furnishes a fall honey flow, 
the brood-chamber may contain enough 
honey in the fall to carry the eolom 
through the winter and the spring brood 
rearing period. Under sueh conditions 
there may be little if any advantage in 
normal seasons in using the food-cham 
ber. Thus the food-chamber is especialls 
advantageous in localities having no fall 
honey flow. In such localities there is, 
as a rule, but little honey in the brood 
chamber at the elose of the early honey 
flow, regardless of its size, if extracted 
honey is being produced, 
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Removing Queens for Swarm-Control 

Question.—To control swarming, how would 
it do to give a ripe queen-cell or a newly-born 
virgin queen at the time of removing the old 
queen ? Adaline Eldredge 

New York. 

Answer.—This would in most cases 1 
sult in the issuing of a swarm accom 
panied by the virgin queen soon after 
the ripe queen-cell or virgin queen is 
given. To control swarming by the de- 
queening method, it is necessary to leave 
the colony queenless for at least nine 
days, or until all of the brood is sealed. 
At this time it is better to give a young 
laying queen than to give a virgin queen 
or queen-cell. 

Combs from Colonies Having European Foul 
Brood 

Question.—_I have some combs that were in 
the hive of a colony having European foul 
brood, but they have not had any brood in 
them for some time. Can I use them on strong 
colonies and not transmit the disease? 

Ohio. Ernest W. Fike. 

Answer.—Strong colonies of Italian 
bees are usually able to clean out combs 
containing European foul brood without 
coming down with the disease. Since 
these combs have been away from the 
bees for some time there is less danger 
of transmitting the disease than if they 
had been recently taken from colonies 
having this disease. If the combs were 
exposed to the light during the winter 
they may be practically sterile now, so 
far as European foul brood is concerned. 
However, such eombs should never he 
given to weak colonies or to any colonies 
of black bees. While they can probably 
be safely given to strong colonies of Ital 
ian bees, they can be rendered entirely 
safe by immersing them in the Hutze! 
man Solution over night to kill any of 
the germs of European foul brood that 
may still be alive. 

Brace-Combs Between Top-Bars 


Question.—-Is it best to keep the brace- 
combs cut out that are built between the top 


bars? J. H. Clayton 
Mississippi 
Answer.—-Yes. The bits of comb built 


between top-bars of the frames are a 
nuisance in handling the combs, sinee in 
putting them hack in place many bees 
may be killed between the brace-combs 
Furthermore, as combs are changed about 
in the hive each broken attachment r« 
ults in a new attachment when the frame 
put in a new position, so that final! 
made that 
becomes difficult to handle the eombs. It 
is well to eut away these bits of wax 
when the combs are first handled in the 
spring. 


so many attachments are 


Usually these brace-combs indi 
eate that the colony has had insuffiei 
room in the supers or that the spacing 
hetween the top-bars is not quite correct 
The space between the top-bars should 
not be more than of an inch. If it is 
larger the bees build comb between, 
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The Vermont State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet at Fairlee on August 
Sor YY, 

The Massachusetts Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at Amherst, Mass., on 
July 27. 

The Texas Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its summer meeting at College Sta 
tion on July 26 and 27. 

lhe Nebraska Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its summer meeting at North 
Platte on July 15 and 16. 

The North Dakota Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its summer meeting at 
Cando in the midst of the great sweet 
clover territory on July 8. 

The Wiseonsin Bee Tour will be held 
in northern Wisconsin either from Green 
Bay or Appleton to Barron County, dur- 
ing the week of August 15 to 20. 

One of the most important meetings of 
beekeepers to be held in the United States 
during the year is that of the inter-state 
meeting to be held at the home of the 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois, 
on August 9, 10, and 11. This meeting is 
sponsored by the beekeepers of Minne 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, and Mis 
souri. 

The meeting of beekeepers of the West 
Central States mentioned on page 400 
of the June issue of this journal will be 
continued on July 13. The headquarters 
for the meeting on July 12 will be at 
Hotel Rome, Omaha. Nebraska, and on 
July 13 at Hotel Chieftain, Couneil 
Bluffs, Iowa, which is just aeross the 
river from Omaha. 

Prof. J. A. Munro, State Entomologist 
of North Dakota and instructor in bee 
keeping in the North Dakota Agricul 
tural College, and Miss Hope Beatty, 
daughter of the president of the North 
Dakota Honey Producers’ Association, 
were married on June 16. Both the bride 
and groom are prominent in beekeeping 
cireles of the Northwest. 

N. E. Hosmer, a prominent fruit-grower 
in New York, was arrested on a charge 
of violating Section 1757 of the Penal 
Law of New York, which prohibits the 
spraying of fruit trees with poison while 
they are in bloom. Mr. Hosmer at first 
threatened to carry the case to a higher 
court, but finally decided to plead guilty 
and pay his fine. This establishes an im 
portant precedent. 

Mr. Louis Alfonsus, who previous to 
the World War was a leader in beekeep 
ing in Austria, but who came to the 
United States in 1923, died at Milwau 
kee, Wis., on May 11, following an opera 


tion. Mr. Alfonsus was at one time edi 
tor of Bienen Vater, and is the author of 
many books on the subject of beekeeping. 
At the time of his death he had almost 
completed a book on American beekeep 
ing written for German-speaking people. 

The advertising manager of the Kel 
logg Company states that that company 
has already sent out over 170,000 copies 
of the folder, “Do You Like Honey?” to 
beekeepers. Some beekeepers requested 
as many as 50,000 copies. The Kellogg 
Company is now preparing another folde: 
or perhaps a booklet on “Honey in Cook 
ing,” which will be ready for distribu 
tion soon. This indicates something of 
the extensive work that this company is 
doing for honey. 

The annual picnie of the Empire State 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Co-operative 
Associations, Ine., will be held at the 
home of J. B. Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y., 
on August 5, 1927. All beekeepers and 
their friends are invited to attend. Among 
the speakers are Prof. Adams and Dr. 
Phillips from Cornell University. Prof. 
Adams will outline a plan for state-wide 
honey publicity and advertising. Par 
ticulars regarding the meeting may be 
obtained by writing F. M. Babcock, Fre 
donia, N. Y., who is secretary of this as- 
socitaion, 

The summer meeting of the Tri-County 
Beekeepers’ Associtaion of southeastern 
Wyoming will be held at Wheatland on 
July 16. Among the speakers expected 
at this meeting are Jas. I. Hambleton, 
(piculturist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Stur- 
tevant and Mr. Eckert of the new Inter 
mountain Bee Culture Laboratory, and 
Hi. H. Root, general manager of The A. I. 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. This is a 
meeting of extensive commercial honey 
producers, most of whom produce honey 
in ecarload lots. 

The National Show of Bees and Honey, 
the largest of its kind in the world, is 
held annually at Crystal Palace, London, 
England. It will be held this year on 
September 8, 9, and 10. The Publicity 
Committee is endeavoring to arrange a 
conference of beekeepers at this show 
and would like to include any American 
beekepers who may be in England at that 
time. American beekeepers who can at 
tend this show should write either to 
this journal or to Mr. F. Essex Moorcroft, 
19 Devereux Court, Strand, London, 
England, in order that arrangements may 
be completed. It is expected that Mr. 
Baldensperger, of France, will attend this 
conference and be one of the speakers. 
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In the sum- 
mer of 1880 my 
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Sunday-scho o | | 
class in the jail 

was larger than 
usual, made up 
of young men 
mostly; and, to 
my surprise, 


soon some of 

0 1 » the boys began 
4 to laugh at me 

A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life it mot all 


about the print- 
er’s pledge. 
“What about 


the pledge, was 





right?” 





they were rath- 
er more intelli- 
gent and better 
educated than Look 
those I gener- it giveth his color in the 
ally met there. 
Intempera ne e 
was either di- 
rectly or indirectly the cause of the pres- 
enee of the greater part of them. One 
was a printer, who in times past had con- 
ducted a newspaper. 

As most of the boys had sinned in the 
way of intemperance, I exhorted them in 
that direction and told them pretty plain- 
ly where their lives were trending. The 
printer finally said he was not going to 
drink any more. They almost always 
said this and therefore I did not think 
much about it. I talked with him about 
his past life, of his father and mother, 
and finally asked him if he had any ob- 
jections to putting down in writing his 
resolution in regard to _ intoxicating 
(vink. He said he had not. I asked him 
if he was willing to ask God to help him, 
and he replied that he was. I was not 
very anxious to urge people to sign 
pledges unless I could see something to 
indicate that it would be thorough. He 
took the pen and rapidly wrote in a fair 
hand the following: 

“With my mind firmly made up, and 
by and with the help of Almighty God ] 
do hereby pledge myself in the future to 
abstain from the use of all intoxicating 
liquors, either malt, spirituous or vinous, 
and to do all I ean to induce others so 
to do. Medina, Ohio, Sunday, October 3, 
1880, 3:25 P. M.” 

Another signer was an old gray-haired 
man who was in jail for the second time 
in a few weeks for the offsense of intem 
peranee. I had had some very frank, 
friendly talks with him also, and he ree 
ognized that the pledge was almost his 
only hope. 








sefore I went away, the printer ex- 
pressed the wish to see our minister. 1] 
promised to have him come and went 
away happy, feeling that my prayer was 
answered. I met our pastor afterward 
and he agreed with me in thinking the 
printer was almost on the point of ac- 
cepting Christ as his Savior. 

Another Sunday came and I found on 
going to the jail that the printer was out 
and another young man in his place. Very 


not thou upon the 


aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.—Prov. 23:31-32. 


“Right! He 
broke it the 








L>—_9Q =>] minute he got 


wine when it is red, when out.” 

cup, when it moveth itself “And he bor 
rowed my 
hat,’ exclaim- 
ed the new 
cemer, “so that he might make a re- 
spectable appearance in the courtroom, 
and he never brought it back.” 

“T tried to beg a little charity for him 
and to suggest that he would return the 
hat, but 1 confess my faith in him and 
in humanity took a considerable fall. | 
began to feel that it is in reality a terri 
ble thing to get once into the service of 
Satan, and as I looked back through the 
years I saw how many there were who 
had started and who had never for on 
instant turned back. I was thinking of 
that solemn oath and how sure I was thai 
this man would keep it. 

“Mr. Root, do you not think it was 
better that I did not sign that pledge?” 
said one of the men, and I was aroused 
to the thoughts of those still in jail. 

“It was better, Mr. H., that you did 
not sign it, if you were going to break 
it; but, my friend, would it not have 
been far better still had you signed it 
and kept it?” 

So the poor printer, with his bright, 
hopeful face, was gone after all, and with 
a heavy heart | went away. Only the 
week before I had felt so sorry for him 
that I had been planning to carry a cast 
of type to him that he might pass the 
time more tolerably while in confinement. 
It was all over now. 

The next morning while working at my 
typewriter I was surprised by our pas 
tor. 

“Mr. Root, we must do something for 
M.” 

“Why, he has broken his pledge and 
there is nothing we can do.” 

“But we must pull him away from his 
present associates, get him work and 
make him keep it. Can you not give him 
work and keep him here among you.” 

“T have all the printers 1 can possibly 
use, but I will go with you and see what 
can be done.” 

For a time I thought I could not find 
him, but finally caught sight of him in 
one of the livery stables. He went with 
me at onee to our minister and we had 
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a long talk. I told him that it seemed 
to me that the decisive point in his life 
had arrived and that it was in his power 
and his alone to decide whether he would 
serve God or Satan. After some time in 
considering the subject he declared it 
his intention to be a Christian if it were 
possible for him to be. He knelt with us 
in prayer. I led and our pastor asked 
him to follow. After a short interval he 
commenced but almost immednately 
broke down and the sobs that convulsed 
his frame for the time rendered it almost 
impossible for him to utter another word. 
\t length he implored God to forgive 
him for his wasted life and there on his 
knees he accepted Jesus as his Savior. 

M. had been falsely imprisoned. He 
had told me. in the jail that he was there 
through spite work and he was right, 
hut I had heard the story so much that I 
gave little credit to it. After being kept 
there fifty-six days he was tried by a 
jury and discharged because they could 
find nothing against him. He was charged 
with forgery, but when the charge failed 
to be substantiated our laws opened his 
prison door and set him free without one 
word of apology nor recompense for the 
time lost, nor for the tarnished name. 

[t seems when he got out of jail, being 
considered a jailbird and therefore guil- 
ty, he was so treated that he became 
discouraged; and, coneluding that his 
presence would be a disgrace to the min 
ister and to myself, he then gave up, lit 
tle caring what became of him. Undoubt- 
edly he would have kept qn his down- 
ward course had not the minister come 
to me that Monday morning and pleaded 
so earnestly for him. 

That afternoon he went to work. It 
was soon evident that no such skill had 
ever before been in our composing room. 
The very first day he set about 10,000 
At this rate I knew that we would 
soon have hard work keeping him busy. 
it was his hand that set the letters one 
hy one in their places for the very words 
| used in telling his story in the Novem 
her number of Gleanings for 1880. 

In the town of Mount Vernon, Ohio, a 
hoy about sixteen years of age shot a com 
rade while under the influence of drink 
and as a result died on the gallows. The 
hoy’s father had also filled a drunkard’s 
grave. When his poor wife laid him away 
she had resolved that her whole life 
should be devoted to the task of keeping 
her baby boy from intemperance when he 
giew up. 


cms. 


He was a model boy until he was about 
en or twelve years old, then the saloon 
keeper who sent his father to ruin called 
a crowd of boys into the saloon to have 
some beer. It did not cost them any 
thing, you know. This boy, remember 
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ing his mother’s teachings, refused to 
take any. “Oh, well,” said the saloon 
keeper, “you don’t need to take any beer 
it you don’t want it, but you can have 
scme lemonade.” It seems the boy 
thought it hard to refuse so kind an offer, 
so he took the lemonade. My dear friends, 
that glass of lemonade had whisky in it, 
and the boy’s inherited appetite was 
aroused so that he became an inebriate 
and died on the gallows. This same sa 
loonkeeper was the principal witness who 
appeared against him. 

Before the boy was hanged he threw 
his arms around his poor mother’s neck, 
and in his paroxysms of grief said: “Oh, 
mother, is it really true that I am the 
worst boy in the world?” Then they 
took him to the gallows and hanged him. 
When the rope broke they carried his 
limp form on the platform again, fixed 
the rope, and hanged him until he was 
dead. At the time of his hanging, the 
saloonkeeper sold more beer than he ever 
sold in one day before. 

Years ago they used to drown people 


and otherwise put them to death for 
witeheraft. What an awful blunder it 
was! What a horrible mistake our peo 


ple made! Are you sure we were not mak 
ing an equally horrible mistake when we 
hung boys sixteen or eighteen years old 
because they murdered someone while in 
toxicated? Does it necessarily follow 
that these boys are the worst boys in the 
world? Is it not dear 
friends, that your and brothers 
might under similar temptations be led 
away as this boy was lead? Whose busi 
ness was it to right this awful wrong? 
Who is my neighbor? 


possible, my 


Sons 


[ once beeame acquainted with a 
young man who had previously done 
quite a flourishing business as a cabinet 
maker, but had given up the business 
and taken charge of a saloon. He soon 
became intemperate and lost all he pos 
sessed. His family was in destitute cir 
cumstances and the mother begged me 
to give him something to do in order that 
they might be relieved from want. A 
few weeks later he was in my employ, 
and on the way to the Abbeyville Sunday 
school one Sunday afternoon he told me 
something of his experience with delerium 
tremens. He had been off on an exeur 
sion when he drank heavily, and on his 
return home it took him a day or two to 
recover from the effects of the poison. 
While sitting quietly in the house one 
day he saw a lizard creeping along the 
tioor. He was astonished to see it in the 
house and was wondering where it could 
have come in. He soon noticed a hole in 
the floor, and was more astonished still 
to see a knothole where he had never be 


(Continued on page 471.) 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for Te per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


mall lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver 


tisements are discontinued when 


good standing.) 

C. J. Appeldoorn, 
lard, H. H. Bordelon 
Bordelon, J. lL 


they are in 
Adams & Myers, C. N. Bal 
the Coffey Apiaries, U. O. 
Gaspard, H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Ine., W. G. Lauver, Dr. C. G. Luft, Mayeux 
Bee Co., Liberty Apiaries, Central Louisiana 
Apiaries, G. H. Merrill, Ontario Beekeepers 
Supply House, Honey Girl Apiaries. Ross B. 
Scott. Cyrus Shoffner, Dakota Sunshine Api 
aries, N. L. Stevens, Baughn Stone, Valley Bee 
& Honey Co., Van's Honey Farms, C. W. Ward 
John A. Williams, P. M. Williams, J. E. Wing, 
Fdw. A. Winkler, E. P. Stiles 
UudnunoannnuuuiuuUitt 


HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
W. Cousimeau, 

FOR SALE 
honey. Lewis 

CARLOAD Michigan 
10c per Ib. LS 
Mich 

FOR SALE 
ey. North 
fee, N. D 

HONEY FOR SALE, any 
The John G Paton Co y 
York City 

EXTRACTED HONEY 
buckwheat, any kind of 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Choice white 
Michigan extracted honey in 
ease or carload. Sample, 15c 
Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE 


ver honey 


Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 


Fine quality of 
Klaty, Carsonville 


light amber 


Mich. 
extracted 
Avon St., 


light 
711 


honey, 
Griggs Flint, 
Water white sweet clover hon 
Dakota's best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 


kind, any quantity 
217 Broadway, New 


FOR SALE 
package. C. J 


Clover 

sald 
and light amber 
NEW 60-lb. 


David 


cans, 
Running, 


Comb and extracted white clo 
Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 

Hill, Ohio. 
white orange blossom honey in 
per Ib. Leutzinger & Lane, 76 
Francisco, Calif. 

WATSON’'S choice Nebraska clover 
ed 60's for sale Write for prices. 
10c. Albert W. Watson, Wayne, Nebr 

BYCKWHEAT-GOLDENROD honey of best 
quality, in five and sixty pound tins. Price rea 
sonable. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

FOR SALE 


son 


(rrover 
NEW 
tins 12 


st san 


60-lb. 
Clay 


extract 
Sample, 


Finest quality clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 

‘“‘STURDEVANT’S NEBRASKA CLOVER 
HONEY,’’ white, extracted, sixties, Rochester 
N. Y¥., Boston, Mass., home apiaries. Bids so- 
licited. J. H. Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebr 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeper hon 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
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CLOVER honey in 60’s at 9c; 10-case lots, 
8%c. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 





cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North- 


star, Mich. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 





cans at 10¢ per pound, f. o. b. Brimley, Mich 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 


clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at llc lb. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 








EXTRACTED tupelo, the greatest of all hon 
Never granulates, mild, deliciously flavor 
ed. Sample, 20c, of bbl. to carlots. Parcel post 


eys 


pkg. delivered, % gal., $1.85; 1 gal., $3.55. M 
lL. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 

FOR SALE—Ohio white clover honey, $12.00 
for single case two 60-lb. cans: in 10-case lots 
$10.80 per case 12 5-lb pails, $8.00. Chunk 
honey, 12 5-lb. pails, $10.00. Sample, 15c. F 
W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE Large stock first-class white 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, light amber and 


buckwheat extracted honey. 
more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
tbout their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


Producers who need 


duvacnjnccenssnngery uvcenenceggnonstangncigniiiuiit SUVNUEUUUNNNNLLLUULUAANL 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIl our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 


and Advertis 
Bee Culture 


Guarantee 
Gleanings in 
guarantee any honey buyer's fi 
responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. term 
except when the buyer has thoroughly esta! 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 


following from the 
ng Conditions’’ of 
We will not 
nancial 


WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. L. W 
Peirce Co Zanesville, Ohio 

BEESWAX WANTED Will accept shi; 
ments of beeswax at regular market price it 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root C 
Medina, Ohio 


WANTED 


pings for 


Shipments of old comb and cay} 
rendering. We pay the highest cas! 


and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
ind Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
80 CASES of used, 


to the 40c 
Doylestown, Pa 


clean 60-lb. cans, 2 
per case. Dr. Geo. T. 


cans 
Hayman 


ROOT bee supplies. Used 60-lb. cans, good 
clean 


as new in wood cases, partition, 2 cans 
to case, 50c. A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 
MAKE queen ntroduction SURE. On 


SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 


ROBINSON'S comb foundation will pleas 


the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 


inson, Mayville, N. 





FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, 


Ohio. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
onditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


IN 





cate 








QUEENS and package bees, ‘‘ Yancey Hus- 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 

QUEEN BEES, selected untested, 75c, in 5 
or more. The Mangham Apiaries Co., C. S. 
Dunean, Prop., Mangham, La. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees. Health cer- 
tificate furnished. Filled with new crop of hon 
f Henkhaus Bros., Woodsboro, Texas. 

60 CENTS EACH. Good untested queens, 
iny number. Pure three-banded bees that get 
the honey. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 

VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 

FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. W. 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6. $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 


$1.00 each. 


ready April 1 1 
$10.00: 100, $75. 
W. Talley, Green 


for price on package bees. H B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
hees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas 


LISTEN 


To all new customers answering 
this advertisement, we will sell two of our se 
lect untested Carolina queens at the price of 
one, two for $1.25. Carolina Bee Co., Graham 
N. C 

FOR SALE—50 colonies Italian bees with 
extractor, capping melter, and other 
equipment. Guaranteed free of disease. B. R. 
Wilkey, Ogden Ave., % mile west of LaGrange, 
| ] 


supers, 





BUY from shipper farthest north. Hardy 
stock, three-band Italians for spring delivery. 
Three-frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00 


each No disease. Twenty years’ experience. 
S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park P. O. Balti- 
more Md. 





AFTER 38 years of selection in breeding a 
fine strain of leather-colored Italian queens, I 
am offering them after June 15 at $1.00 each in 


any quantity. Freedom from disease guaran 
teed Charles Stewart, Johnstown, Box 42, 
New York. 





GOLDEN Italian queens for balance of sea 


son, the big, bright, hustling kind (the kind 
that gets the honey) Satisfied customers ev 
erywhere. Untested, 85c each; 6, $4.75; 12, 
$9.00; 100, $65.00; tested, $1.50 each. Safe 


arrival guaranteed. Health certificate furnished. 
Day, Honoraville, Ala. 
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VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


Very fine three-banded Italian queens. Great 
hustlers and gentle. The product of 14 years of 
careful breeding. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, 
$5.50; 12, $10.00. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 75c; 
€G0c. Increase your profits by requeening with 
gentle, hustling young queens. The secret of 
success is to use the best. Sam Foley, Green 
ville, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 1 to 10, $1; 
10 to 25, 85c. Write for prices on larger quan 
tities and on combless package bees. Louisiana 
Southern Bee Farm, R. F. D. No. 2, Baton 
Rouge, La 


GOLDEN Italian queens Untested, $1.00; 
6, $5.25; 12 or more, 75c each; select untested, 
$1.10; 6, $6.00; 12 or more, 95c each. State 
inspected, safe arrival. Money back if not sat 
isfied. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 

‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME"’ queens, 
none better. Untested queens 
June 15, $2.00. After 
duction guaranteed. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


100 or more, 


3-banded stock, 
from May 15 to 
June 15, $1.50. Intro 
Circular. Allen Latham, 


BEES and three-banded Italian queens. Two 


Ib. package bees, with queen, $3.50. Can ship 
on comb or sugar syrup. Health certificate. 10 


per cent books order. Write for special prices. 
C. E. Carpenter, Bunkie, La. 


THREE-BAND Italian bees and queens. 2-Ib. 


pkgs. with select untested queen, $4.50; 3-Ib 
pkg. with select untested queen, $5.50 Un 
tested queens, $1.00; $10.00 per doz. Tested 
queens, $1.50. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 

REA’S Italian queens, selected for quality 
Only choice queens sold. Untested, $1.25; 
tested, $2.00. One breeder in two-frame nu 


cleus to insure safety, $10.00. Queen-rearing in 
structions free. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00: 


tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 


M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa 
GOLDEN Italian queens that have the other 


qualities desired in bees as well as the golden 
color. Prices untested, $1.00; 6, $5.25; 12 
to 49, 75¢ each; 50 or more, 70c each, with 
health certificate and safe arrival. Hazel V 


Bonkemeyer, Route 2, Randleman, N. C. 


REQUEEN your bees with the best young 
queens. We have them. Queens, 75c each; 
$9.00 per lozen; 1 Ib. of bees with queen 


$2.90; 2 Ibs. with young queen, $4.50. Charges 
paid to your P. O. Graydon Bros., Greenville 
R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Choice three-banded Italian 
queens, producing bees that are gentle and 
good hustlers. Price, untested, $1.00 each; 6, 
$5.50; 12, $10.00; 18 to 49, 80c each; 50 or 
more, 70c each. State inspected, safe arrival, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Carl E. Causey, 
Pleasant Garden, N. C. 





MACK’S fine, large, robust queens will sur 
prise you at the hordes of big yellow ambitious 
bees they will produce. And honey—well, they 
are producing maximum crops for others and 
they will do the same for you. Order a few and 
be BEE SATISFIED. Best we know how to 
produce, $1.00 each: $10.00 doz. Guaranteed. 
Herman McConnell (The Bee and Honey Man), 
Robinson, Il. 
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MINNESOTA QUEENS—Three-banded Ital- 
ians that produce gentle bees; unexcelled hon- 
ey-gatherers. Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Hop- 
kins Apiaries, Withrow, Kansas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens that produce golden 
bees, very gentle, good honey-gatherers. State 
inspected. Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c¢ 
each; tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2.50 each. 
D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens and bees, 
gentle and good honey-gatherers. 1, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00; 12, $10.00. Package bees, 2-lb. pkg. 
with untested queen, $3.25; 3-lb. with untested 
queen, $4.25. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


HOLLOPETER’S STRAIN of hardy, honey- 
gathering Italians have pleased many of United 


States and Canada’s best beekeepers. Choice 
untested queens from this strain, one, $1.00; 
five, $4.50; ten, $8.50; twenty, $16.00. Safe 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. Hollo- 
peter, Rockton, Pa. 

WIRE, don’t write, if in a hurry. Rush or- 
ders solicited for queens and package bees. We 
produce the best and sell for reasonable prices. 


Pure golden stock, gentle, phenomenal produc- 
ers. NOT AFFECTED BY MISSISSIPPI 
FLOOD. The Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans 


Parkway, R. F. D. No. _ 2, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—Choice “bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
24 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certificate 
goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested queen, 
£1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, 
Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


$10.00 
THREE-banded Italian queens of high qual- 


ity for the season of 1927. Begin shipping 
June 1 These queens are reared under the 
best conditions possible that time and experi- 
ence can produce. 1 untested queen, $1.00; six, 
$5.50; twelve, $10.00; tested queens, $2.00 
each. For queens in ‘larger quantities write 
for prices. All bees free from disease. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Robert B. 
Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Beekeeper’s home, near City 
Park. Modern five-room house, electricity, gas, 
city water, steam heat, one acre ground, fruit, 
berries, good barn, large poultry house, garage. 


Extracting house, one honey extractor and one 
heney tank. 26 colonies bees, Modified-Dadant 
hives. Extracting super for each hive and ex- 


tracting equipment new in 1926. Bees strong, 
Plenty alfalfa and basswood. $5500 
balance five years’ time. Homer 
D. No. 6, Salem, Ohio. 


no disease. 
$3000 cash, 
Johnson, R. F. 


SAY, DO YOU WANT THOSE BEES ON 
TIME? They are ready now. And they are not 


stuff like 
buy. I 
them as 
day you 


ean buy, but as good as 
ship as near the day 
the next one. Don’t wait 
want them, then wire, as 
last year. I will send you three full 
bees, one good Italian queen, for 
$4.50 with syrup feed. Or on frame of honey 
and brood just as you like; 3 pounds bees, 2 
frames brood, $5.25; 4-pound package, $5.25. 
All bees shipped on comb with queens intro 
duced unless ordered otherwise. Mor- 
gan, Hamburg, La. 

TINEA EAA A 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An experienced foundation mak- 
er to install and operate a small foundation out- 
fit. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

HELP WANTED—Young active man for api- 
ary and shop work, balance of season. State 
qualifications and wages expected in first letter. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


cheap 
money can 
you want 
until the 
many did 
pounds of 


you 
will 
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WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, clean 
habits. Give age and wages wanted. Opportun 
ity to work up. Also helper. F. B. Pritchard, 
Visalia, Route A, Box 154, Calif. 
MP LU " 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
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copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
ecard today. It is well worth your little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 
avevvargnnggnnnganninenevaneenanvansntnnesensgeennicnanvanne gunner n 
EXCHANGE 





WANTED-——To exchange for extractor, 385 
sections; 70 fences; 70 holders; all 4x 5 equip 
ment, nearly new. Dwight G. Cook, Chateaugay 
R. F. D. No. No. 2, _ N. ¥Y. 


Queens 


from Hollopeter’s strain of hardy honey 
gathering Italians are growing in popu 
larity each year. Choice untested queens 
from this strain: 1, $1.00; $4.50; 10, 
$8.50; 20, $16.00. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed, 


J. B. — all 


ROCKTON, PENNA. 


| Queens 


By Return 
Mail 


Why take chances on the quality and 
queens? Your next 
them. Why not 
and be assured 
and prompt deliv 
and get your hives 
Safe arrival and 
Health 
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delivery of your 





honey crop depends on 


pay a few cents more 
of the best 


ery? 


quality 


Requeen now 
in condition for winter. 


guaranteed. 


satisfaction certifi 
cate with each shipment. 

1 Untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, 
$1.50 each. 

Write for circular and complete price 


list. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


Rt. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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A. I. ROOT’S STORY OF HIS LIFE 

(Continued from page 467.) 
fore observed one. The lizard ran down 
that hole. Strange as the whole matter 
seemed, it never once occurred to him 
what the trouble was, and he went for a 
hatchet to make a plug to stop the hole. 
When he came back the doorknob was 
spinning like a piece of machinery, and 
he knew then that his mind was impair 
ed, and then and there made a resolution 
to reform. 

It was about this time that his mother 
spoke of him to me, and as we rode along 
that afternoon a short time later he told 
me that it was his purpose to serve God 
the rest of his days. He did everything, in 
faet, one could ask him to do except to 
tand before men and confess his alle- 
gianee to Jesus Christ. For some reason 
he stubbornly refused to do this, making 
various exeuses for his attitude. He read 
he Bible, had prayers in his family, and 
seemed determined to take up every 
Christian duty with the exception of the 
one I mentioned. 

While he was in my employ he did 
very well, but before a great while he 
left and started in business for himself. 
Later on he got back into his old habits, 

nd in time his poor wife died of a broken 

heart, his family was seattered, and his 
poor old mother was brought down with 
grief and sorrow. 

\s years passed he rallied again, mar 
ried onee more, and commenced his old 
business of ecabinet-making, and by an 
ingenious invention gave promise to be 
an influential man once more. Saloons 
were almost in plain sight of his place of 
business, and after about the usual time 
he began drinking again. One Sabbath 
evening in September, 1883, there was a 
disturbance at his house, the neighbors 
came in, and finally the marshal was sum- 
moned and took him to jail. His wife, in 
despair of his ever doing any better, 
packed up her things, gathered all the 
available effects together, even pulled 
tne beets and other vegetables from the 
garden, closed down everything, and left. 
There he lay, poor man, in jail—deserted, 
forsaken, an outeast, with probably no 
ray of hope left, nothing but the awful 
remorse tormenting him and reminding 
him there was probably no use in strug- 
gling any longer against the temptations 
that so many times had crushed out every 
attempt that he made to rise up and be 
aman. As I thought it all over it seemed 
to me that the one thing that was lack- 
ing all his life was that he refused to 
stand up boldly and fearlessly before men 
and avow himself a soldier of Christ. The 
Bible has said plainly: “Whosoever there- 
fore shall confess me before men, him 
will IT eonfess also before my Father in 
heaven,” 
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Italian Queens 


Select untested queens, $1.00 each, $9.00 
per dozen. Bees state inspected. Give me a 
trial order. 


N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Georgia 
Queens---Golden Queens 


I am offering queens that are raised with 
greatest care and according to best methods 


known. Not one complaint from my many cus 
tomers living in 33 states. They should please 
you. 


Single queens, $1.00; 10, $9.00; 
larger lots, 75c each. 


M. STEVENSON, WESTWEGO, LA. 


NEW CATALOG READY 
BEEKEEPER’ SUPPLIES 
Root’s Goods of High Quality 
Three-ply foundation, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipment. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 


Montgomery County. High Hill, Missouri. 


Norman Bros.’ Queens 
il 
wr eaber’.. 0c Each 


Mr. Beekeeper, head your colonies with a 60c¢ 
queen, not a cheap queen, but a queen of the 
best at a cheap price, and watch them build up 
and prove to your satisfaction as good as any 
you have ever tried, if not, we will replace or 
refund your money. 

1 2-lb. package, $3.50; 12 or more, $3.25 
each; 1 3-lb. package, $4.50; 12 or more, $4.25. 
Select untested queens with each package. 

Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES 
NAFTEL - - ALABAMA 


QUEENS 


50c Each 


FOR ONE OR 100. 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lake Shores Apiaries 


25, $20.00; 





a - LOUISIANA 
a on Court. 


“ng Counsel of The A. I. Root 
atents ° 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


Practice in Patent Office 
McLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 








Smith’ s 
Superior Three-Banded 


Italian Queens by 
Return Mail 


Many years ago we purchased queens of the 
leading breeders of the country. From each of 
the several purchases we selected the prettiest, 
gentlest, and thriftiest queens, and from these 
have scientifically bred for the period, and have 
produced what we believe to be the prettiest, 
gentlest, and as good a honey-gatherer as there 
is in America. This is the testimony of hun 
dreds of customers throughout the country. All 
work is done by owners of the business, and 
we offer the best services obtainable. Safe ar 
rival, satisfaction, and no disease guaranteed. 
One order makes a satisfied customer. 

1-6, 70c; 7-49, 65c; 50 up, 60c, after June 
10; before that date, 10c more. 


W. C. Smith & Company 


Calhoun, Alabama 


Wheeling 


Friction Top 
CA N S 





; 
t 
’ 


LF hersamteey he Friction Top Con- 
tainers have a definite appeal to 
all buyers. Made of primetin plate on 
the most modern automatic machin- 
ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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| “COMIN’ AND GOIN’” | 
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June is lookin’ better every day. Bee 
keepers report that honey is comin’ in. 
In fact the editor of this ’ere paper took 
a couple of days off to look at his bees 
and it did my feelin’s good when he wired 
the boss that he would be a day late be 
cause all the supers were full of honey. 
This is the kind of a report that is being 
sent in from a great many places. Here’s 
hopin’ that every beekeeper friend can 
secure supplies fast enough to take care 
of the honey flow and the new swarms. 
But this honey flow will catch me sleepin’ 
if I don’t get my Publicity Association 
organized, and goin’ strong. My list of 
charter members is growin’ and soon | 
will have my 1000. T’se just about de 
cided to ask for a raise in my secretary’s 
salary, because my good friend, Harry 
Hurlbert, at Cloverdale, California, start 

(Continued on page 474.) 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Untested Queens ............. $1.00 each 
Tested Queens yn te rene 1.50 each 
Package Bees ............. 1.50 per Ib. 
Nucleus ..... sons brie acme ste 1.50 per frame 
Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


BEES 


Two pounds of bees with queens, each. . . $3.60 
Three pounds of bees with queen, each 4.60 


Five per cent discount on 100 or more pack- 
ages. Bees shipped in light strong cages by 
express only. You may be sure to get prompt 
service from me. 


QUEENS 


Untested, each, $1.00, in any quantity until 
May 10; after, per dozen, $10.00; per 100, 
$85.00. Tested, each, $1.50; per dozen, $15.00. 


Breeding queens: I have a number of very 
fine breeders, too good to be used only for 
honey production, and should be used to raise 
daughters that will produce bees that get the 
honey. I challenge the world to produce better 
bees than I offer. 

Breeders, each, $5.00, or with a nucleus of 
her own bees, $8.00. 


I have been breeding and shipping bees since 
1889. There is no disease; health certificate 
with every shipment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
I breed only the light three-banded Italians. 


Address plainly— 


W. H. LAWS 


BOX 505. WHARTON, TEXAS. 
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A Gentine of 
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Foundation Says: 


‘‘Permit me to congratulate you for having devel- 


oped a comb foundation of superior quality. Some of the 
time, during the past 61 years, I have kept bees. | have 
also manufactured tons of comb foundation. To my 
mind, your Three-ply Airco comb foundation is the most 
important and far-reaching improvement that has been 
made since the introduction of movable frames This 
statement was not solicited, but was made for the good 
of the order.”’ (Name on request. ) 


rT Terre 


rit 


- eo 


oO 


30 
0 


ry 
pt 


May 19, 1927. 





NON-SAGGING 
NON-STRETCHING 
NON-WARPING 


MAXIMUM NUMBER OF 
WORKER CELLS 


LESS GNAWING AROUND 
WIRES 


NON-BREAKABLE IN 
EXTRACTOR 


" Biggest Thing in The Apiary. | 




















Buy Three-Ply for Satisfaction 





The A. I. Root Co. < 


Medina, Ohio 


Bee Supevies Bee Suppuies 





HAVE You TRIED OUR TRIAL PACKAGE OF 10 SHEETS FOR 1. 00? 





7 
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**COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 472.) 
1 = Tra te ed wishin’ for a million members for me. 
Well, Harry i 


, we will talk about that raise 


in salary after we get the million. In 
the meantime, I have some of those six 
fine articles left, and by the way, you 

nal ought to see my nifty membe rship eard, 
T 


o be entitled to one of these membe1 
ship cards, you have to be a honey boos 


ter from where the nails seratch the floor 
nueens t» where the hayseeds get caught. Talk 
about being a booster! The Kellogg Com 
pany is certainly boosting honey for all 
that’s in them. They reported the oth 
Extra nice, large, gentle, good (Continued on page 476.) 


honey-gatherers, and beautiful, pro During July we will rear our best 
; ao : queens. We are offering them at 
ducing beautif bees. 75e each, one or one hundred 
- ul This is for select untested. Guar 
e anteed pure mated and to reach 
Prices : (Select one grade), $1.00 you in good order. No disease and 
. . — reasonable satisfaction guaranteed. Our seven 
each ; five, 80c each; ten or more, 75e¢ | teenth year. 
each. No charge for clipping. Pure THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


. . ° _ J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 
mating, safe arrival, and satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. Inspector’s health 


certificate. ieenadiiate hina Pure Italian Queens 
THE GOLDEN APIARIES | 3°", B:o"speel seer niente, 


$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 
LETOHATCHIE ‘ . 
Jasper Knights Owner, Tort eutnt, atgr. | Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 


60 CENTS EACH 


Good Untested Queens, any number. 
Pure three-band bees that get the honey. 


D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. 





























GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


ONLY ONE GRADE—SELECT 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, 80 cents; 6, $4.50; 12, $8.00. 


E.A.SIMMONS - - - - GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


+ QUEENS--QUEENS--QUEENS 


SELECT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 
All orders filled by return mail. Our queens are bred from the best 
stock. Only select drones are allowed to fly. No disease. Apiaries un- 


der state inspection. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded. 


70c each, $8.00 per dozen, $60.00 per 100. 


We are prepared to ship 2000 queens per month. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries - Spring Hill, Tennessee 
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Bright Three-Banded JAY SMITH’S 


Italian Queens 


Gentle, giving satisfaction everywhere. Health 
certificate, prompt shipments. Mailed in 6-hole u 
eages. Balance of season, one to 12, 70c each; 


12 to 100, 60¢ each. 
TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


are better than ever this year. With many 

EDWARDS METAL qualities similar to our Queen Alice, that 
LA lived eight years and two months, this 
ROOFING year our queens are far more beautiful, 

Biggest Values and their worker bees are handsome, vig 


, orous and extremely gentle. You are sure 
Lowest Prices ; 


to be pleased. We have a number of 


Wiehe splendid breeders, which we send in our 


/ - saving offer on “REO” 
i Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
© Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
/ " Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
Wd Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm — etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical 
% BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
je own our own sheet mills and manufacture the >pi ena: 5 oe — 15 —_— 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with Prices: 1 to 4 ine lusive ’ $1.50 each ’ 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, : —_ . ~ - < 5 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- to 9 inclusive, $1.45; each; 10 to 24, $1. +) 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 
Write today! Get our low 
prices and free samples. Save 


money, got better quality, tire season guaranteed, $10.00 each. 
FREE lasting satisfaction. Ask for 
Roofing Book No. 188 or for 


Reofive Book fie EDWARDS MFG. CO. JAY SMITH 


733-73 Butler St., 
Route 3. Vincennes, Indiana. 


new two-pound cage. All queens can be 
sent promptly. Write for our free book, 
“About Bees,” for further particulars and 
complete price list. 


*) 


each. Breeding queens, service for the en 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








| Leininger’ s Strain of Italian Quine | 
The Old Reliable Northern-Bred Stock 


We have been queen-breeders for 50 years. In all this time we have tested nearly every 
strain of Italian bees in the U. S. A. By this careful selection and breeding we have suc 
ceeded in producing a strain of bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. Queens 
from this superior strain for sale at the following prices: 


UNTESTED QUEENS—1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.50. TESTED, $1.50 EACH. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 


“_<<== z =ananenn=,| 


~ Quality-Bred Italian Queens | 


Prices smashed balance of season. If it’s high-grade queens and a bargain, 











aaaam| 






































we can supply your every need. They are guaranteed to please or money back. 


Prompt shipments. Ask for queen circular. 
Remember us when in need of package bees or nuclei. We are always ready 


to serve you with the best. 


_ BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 
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$1.00 and 34> $1.50 


MAJOR’S IMPROVED — Or 
SUPREME QUALIT 


Three-banded Italian Queens. 


So many beekeepers lose good queens in in- 
troducing them. After several years of using 
push-in-the-comb cages, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced the push-in-the-comb cage is the only 
‘age to use for safe introduction of queens. 
For that reason I have invented a push-in-the- 
comb cage, one that will go through the mail 
with candy, bees and queen already in the 
push-in-the-comb cage. No extra work to in- 
troduce queens in my new cage. The kind of 
letters I receive daily 

‘Duane sburg, N. Y. 

H. N. Major, South Wales,  # 

‘Dear Sir—The queens arrived in fine shape 
and are dandies; this is the third season I 
have ordered queens from you. I find that 
your bees are hustlers, gentle, evenly marked 
and, the best of all, they winter well in this 
cold climate. In the last eight years I have 
had queens from over a dozen queen-breeders, 
and | consider yours the best. I wish I had 
my 275 colonies all headed with your queens. 
Respectfully yours, Seward Van Auken.’’ 

I guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, free 
from disease All orders greatly appreciated 
and acknowledged the same day as received 
Order now to avoid delay. 

Select untested queen in my _ push-in-the 
comb cage, $1.50 each Select untested in 
small mailing cage, as we always used, $1.00 
each 


H. N. MAJOR, SOUTH WALES, N. Y. 





Hi-Grade 
Three-Banded 


Italian 
Queens 


From Alabama's Finest Honey 


Producing Strain 


60c each 


10 or more, 50c each 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jno. C. Hopp 


Ramer, Alabama 
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**COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 474.) 
day that over 170,000 of those little ei 
culars, “Do You Like Honey?” had bee: 
given away. Did you write for some? 
They are fine. Now let’s do three things, 
join my Honey Publicity Association, 
talk honey every day, and write for some 
of Kellogg’s honey leaflets. All it costs 
is a little interest. 
Two of my friends advise me about a 
good spade. Both of them recommende: 


BEE C July, 1927 





a tiling spade, and so I bought one. Well, 
it works fine, because when I get it push 
ed into the ground as far as it will go, it 
gives me considerable time to meditate 
while I am pushin’ it over. Sometimes it 
takes a long time. 

Spadin’ has accomplished two things 
a few bare spots in my dandelion ani: 
sweet clover garden, and, while meditatin’ 
a desire to be a Journalist. | have exposed 
myself to one of these correspondence 
courses on this ere subject and it’s great 
indoor sport, and outdoor sport part of 
the time. You know, 1 can take my 
Gleanings out to where I am spadin’ and 
read pages sittin’ on the handle of that 
tile spade waitin’ for it to tip over. 

Journalism is a great subject and | 
pity the editor when I get through. He 
won’t have any job. Oh! I forgot he will 
because I am see. of the H. P. A. 


That reminds, there are a number of 


articles in this issue of Gleanings that 
are of particular interest. Five big ar 
ticles and everyone worth while. I thought 
Morley Pettit was goin’ to make out | 
(Continued on page 482.) 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 460.) 
the honey to become thin and is liable 
to result in souring, which practically 
ruins it. 

Another danger to comb honey after it 
is taken from the hive is that of damage 
by the larvae of the wax moth. Ten 
days or two weeks after the honey is 
taken from the hive it is well to examine 
the combs carefully for indications of the 
wax moth. If any are present, bits of 
wax resembling fine sawdust will be seen 
here and there, and by looking further 
some of the cappings may be found to be 
cut away. By looking further the small 
larvae may be found gnawing through 
the eappings. When this condition is 
found, the larvae of the wax moth should 
out for each six comb-honey supers. This 
ean best be dene while the honey is still 
in the supers. If there are several supers 





Ready to Serve You 


Georgia Bee 
Supply Co. 


Box 134. Savannah, Ga. 


Full Line in Stock 


Extractors, Foundation, 
Sections, Frames, Smokers, 
Hives, etc. 


oy 


Send us your 
order. 


Save Time 


Bee Suppuies and Freight 
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they should be placed in a tight pile and 
an ounce of carbon bisulphide measured 
out for each six comb-honey supers. This 
is placed in a dish or shallow pan on top 
of the pile inside an empty super. The 
pile should then be covered tight so that 
the fumes from the carbon bisulphide 
will be confined. After two hours the 
pile of supers should be taken down and 
repiled in order to permit the fumes to 
escape. Carbon bisulphide can be ob 
tained from almost any drug store. 

Honey that is to be extracted should 
not be stored unless there is a consider- 
able quantity of it, but should be extract 
ed immediately after being taken from 
the hive. If necessary to store the combs 
of honey before extracting they should 
be stored in a warm dry room. 





A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


(Continued from page 445.) 

be found today in an apiary in the south 
of England, tomorrow at a honey exhibit 
as a judge in the north of England. He 
will rarely be found in his office in Lon 
don. He is continually on the move, with 
his finger right on the pulse of British 
beekeeping. 

We wish that Mr. Herrod-Hempsall 
could have given American beekeepers a 
little more of his time, and that his plans 
had permitted a visit to some of our 
southern apiaries. His American experi 
ences will be interesting reading as they 
appear in the British Bee Journal. 

Medina, Ohio. C. G. Tollafield. 


wnt 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 











TAGGART Improved Reel Sweet Clover 
Harvester. Third year on the market. Guaran 
teed to do the work. Write today. Olaude 
Taggart, Martinsville, Il. 

FOR SALE—Twenty colonies bees in Buck- 
eye double-walled hives with supers, all in 


good condition, and guaranteed free of disease. 
J. A. Hall, 6015 N. Neva Ave., Chicago, III. 





Townsend-Camos Bulletin No. 35 


We are pleased to announce that we went 
through the flood with only partial loss of our 
and are in fine shape to supply Aristo- 
erat untested queens during the balance of the 
season, 

We saved all of our fine breeding stock, for 
which we are very thankful. The writer, E. D. 
Townsend, stayed South with the bees until all 
danger of the flood was over, for it would have 
been a calamity to have lost our Aristocrat 
breeding stock after its having been line-bred 
by the J. P. H. Shaw & Co. for more than 
40 years. Much credit for the uniform breeding 
of the Aristocrat strain of bees is due Miss Flo 


Shaw, who owned and bred the J. P. H. Shaw 


bees 


& Co. bees for 
coming into possession of them. 


nineteen years previous to our 


Why bother 


with cheap queens when just a little more 
money buys this fine strain of Aristocrats? We 
quote for the balance of the season as follows 


for untested queens: One to five at 80c each; 
six to ten at 75¢ each; eleven to twenty-five at 
70c¢ each; twenty-six to fifty at 65¢ each. One 
hundred for $60.00. 

While our queen-rearing yards are near Lor 
eauville, La., the office work and sales will be 
earried on at Northstar, Michigan, where all 
correspondence should be addressed. 

Address TOWNSEND & CAMOS, Northstar, 
Michigan. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Beekeepers will find a full line of supplies in 
stock here. Send in a list of your needs and 
let me quote you prices. Can save you time 
and money. If you have not received a catalog 
let me know. 


H. H. JEPSON 


2337 PARK ST. MEDFORD 55, MASS. 





The Apiarists’s Friend. 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


Let Us 


REPAIR THAT BROKEN FRAME AND 
PROTECT THE OTHERS 





with our Metal Spacers and Clip Supports. 
Clip Supports...... $1.00 per 100 
RES PT ae -25 per 100 
Dealers and jobbers please write us. 


TRI-PLEX MFG. CO., PRESTON, IOWA. 


R Practical Buhne 
Lewis 4-Way Bee Escape 








Empty your full supers easily and quickly! 


T’S no longer necessary to shake bees.in 

thehot sunorbe stung up taking off supers 
at night. Thefamous “4-Way’’ BeeEscape 
solves the problem. Fully guaranteed. 
Full instructions, with Golden Beeware 
catalog of latest improved quality sup- 
plies, sent postpaid to anyone in North 
America. Write today. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 

An outstanding force for betler Beekeeping since 1874 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branch Warehouses of the G. B. Lewis Company in . charwe of our 
own managers at your service: Albany, N. ; hburg, Va 
Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas; — Cc O's lows.” rite for name 
of dealer nearest you. Over 56 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


Senshi Bees ad 
Queens 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Light Three-Band Italians, Gentle and Very 
Profitable. 


Our queens are reared to give satisfaction. 
Repeating orders from old customers prove the 
fact. THE QUEEN IS THE HEART OF THE 
COLONY, and at the price we offer them, any 
beekeeper can afford them. We kill the culls 
and ship only the best. 

One Select Untested Queen, 60c; 
dozen, $6.75; 25, $13.50; 
Tested, $1.25. 

Two-lb. combless package with queen, $3.25 
each. 

State inspected. Complete satisfaction cuar- 
anteed on everything sold. 

Will exchange bees or queens for 22-inch 
band saw, planer for small shop work or bee 
supplies such as we are in need. 


six, $3.40 
50 to 100, 50c each 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
apenas Alabama 


Mott’ $ Northern Br Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
mated, or replace free. No disease. Safe ar 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test 
ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
22 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario, Canada. List free. 

E. E. MOTT & SON GLENWOOD, MICH. 


CARNIOLANS. 


are very gentle, very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are lit 
tle inclined to rob, rarely affected 
with European foul brood, and are 
most excellent workers. They breed 
rapidly during the spring months—a decided 
advantage in our northern states. 








We have successfully shipped full colonies 
of Carniolan bees to the Department of Agri 
eulture and Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, for breed 
ing purposes. This feat of successfully shipping 
bees over 10,000 miles across the United States 
and the Pacific Ocean has never been accom 
plished before, as far as known, by any breeder 
of bees, and certainly speaks well for the won 
derful vitality of the Carniolan bee. Ask for 
free paper, ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 


Twenty years’ experience with Carniolans 
We have breeders imported from Jan. Strgar, 
the most extensive queen-breeder in Carniola, 
and M. Ambrozic, an extensive honey-producer 
in Carniola. 


Untested queens, one ................ $1.10 
Untested queens, six or more, each...... 1.00 
 « eee eet 2.00 


Line-bred breeding queen (1926)... 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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The Improved Six-in-One Uncapping Stand 


1. Uncapping Stand. 
2. Steam Generator. 


a Separates Honey from Cap- 
pings. 

4. Melts Wax. 

5. Liquefies Granulated Honey. 
5. Heats for Bottling. 


(Pat. No. 1615158. Jan. 18, 1927) 


The 6-in-1 has been on the market for over three years. It has proven its success. 
The price of the Standard 6-in-1 is $38.00 f. 0. b. Center City. A large 6-in-1 for large 
apiaries has been added to the line. Write for new folder giving complete details of 
both machines. 


THE 6-IN-1 UNCAPPING STAND SAVES SPACE, LABOR, HONEY, MONEY 


(Please mention this paper when writing.) 


Bergquist Mfg. Co. - - Center City, Minnesota 











Glass and Tin Honey ‘Containers 





SA SE GRIN Fino 0 BSCR Keene csesecdvssewcsewss $4.00 carton 
eS Sr ns hin cca ene eaeee ene eens cawass 3.50 carton 
ee ee I I Or Og abit cs tintisie wedi cea dwedc ku sloms 5.00 carton 
GO-pammd Cine, FETT, B GUMS MOU CROW. ois cc sei cccice ce se cde ences 1.00 case 
60-pound tins, USED, 2 tims per CASE... 0... ccc ccc ccc ccc cee .35 case 


PITTI ttt 


160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 
Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 


16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton................... .....+$1.20 carton 

3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton................... .... .90 carton 
Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 

\ 8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton................. ..... $1.05 carton 

16-0z. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton..................... .. 1.35 carton 

2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton........................ .95 carton 


BEE SUPPLIES 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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ree-om Honey Pure Italian 


(Extracted) Queens 


FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS 


July, 








—_ 
wann- 


In market for 100,000 pounds. py a gon Oe each; 50 queens, 65c 
7 each; Y , 
Send sample and delivered Tested queens, $1.25 each; 10 or more, $1.15 
price each. 


Package bees at any time. We allow 20 per 
cent overweight for shrinkage. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Iberville Bee Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Puaquemian, | La. 


Honey Wanted | 


EXTRACTED—Carload or less quantities. Send samples and ad- H 

vise quantity you have and price. ' 
COMB—Carloads or crate lots. Must be section size 41/,x 414,x1%. |! 
: Mention grade and quantity. 


We also need buckwheat extracted: 160-lb. kegs preferred. i 


7 _ Hoffman & Hauck, p ae wane Park, N. Y. 
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WHEREVER YOU MAY BE 
you will usually find a mail box convenient, enabling you to 


avail yourself of our Banking by Mail facilities. 4 per cent in- 
terest paid on savings. 


PRESIOENT 


ER. ROOT 


VICE -PRES 


H.E.AYLARD 
CASHIER 


ae SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. Sn 


LOWER PRICES | 


5 10-FRAME HIVES 510-FRAME SUPERS |; 


C panes te with bottom, improved For 4%x4%x1%_ sections, com 
»ver, Hoffman frames, nails and plete with holders, separators, fol 
staples, K. D., lowers, springs, and nails, K. D., 













Write us for particulars. 





: 











$11.00 $3.90 
SECTIONS, 2-beeway, 444x4144x1%................. $10.10 per M. Hl 
SECTIONS, Plain, 4x5 or 444x444x1%............... 10.00 per M. 

ALL FIRST QUALITY — — NO SECONDS 


BE SURE TO GET ALL OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Falconer, N. Y. 


— — 
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QUALITY 


SECTIONS 








“Sold by the Million” 


‘*The sections sure do fold good. 


I have broken 
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only one or two in 4000. 
dampening them, either.”’ 
March 8, 1927. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘How to Produce Comb Honey and Prevent 
Swarming.”’ 


The A. I. Root Company Rost 


=-Bee Supe.ics— 





J. C. Kilian, Ridgeway, N. C. 


I do not worry about 


Bee Supe.ics— 
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Achord Queens 


The Best of Pure 
Three-Banded Italians 


Select Young Laying Queens 
now, $1.00 each 


any number 


After June 15th 
75c each, any number 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick - - Alabama 




















’ 
' 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
J 
J 
Queens — 
Get 
Running’s Q 
: 
PRICES FOR MAY DELIVERY AS ‘ 
FOLLOWS: 

1 choice untested Italian queen. .$ 1.00 

6 choice untested Italian queens.. 5.40 
12 choice untested Italian queens. 10.20 : 
1 choice tested Italian queen.... 1.75 : 
' 
After June Ist, choice untested Ital Hq 
ian queens, 75c each. : 
Write for large-lot prices, stating how : 
many you can use. ’ 
All queens shipped from Sumterville, {f 
Alabama. . 

ADDRESS 
. . 
David Running — | 
: 
FILION, MICHIGAN, or 
SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA. 
| = 
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**COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 

(Continued from page 476.) 
was a gambler with one colony of hunger 
resisten’ bees but he just called it plain 
beekeepin’ after all. The best part was 
when he advocated takin’ some of his 
dark honey off from the counters and 
and feedin’ it so my honey could sell at 
a better price. That is co-operation. Then 
there is Merrill. I’m for him. However, 
| wish the editor hadn’t run his good ar 
ticle next because after Pettit almost 
ealled me a gambler why Merrill starts 
right. in talking about the place one is 
goin’ to after this life. Just a matter of 
geography,” I thought it would 
be a matter of feelin’s, but, anyway, I’m 
for Merrill. He is boosting honey and 
eorn flakes. Mrs. Spencer certainly told 
the truth in her article on marketing when 
she said that you and I sell our honey to 
the groceryman and then run away until 
next year’s crop. If you want to build 
up a honey business successfully just do 
what Mrs. Spencer is doing in New Or 
leans. I’m going to make Mrs. Spencer 
an honorary member in my Honey Pub 
licity Association. I’m goin’ to tell you 
who Mrs. Spencer is even if the Editor 
of Gleanings forgot to. She is the wife of 
Dr. C. L. Spencer, Ex-Vice-President of 
The American Honey Producers’ League, 
and also chief entertainer at the New Or 
leans League meeting. 

(Continued on page 484.) 
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he says. 


~ Morrison & Martin’s 
Three-Banders 


We have increased our apiaries and queen- 
mating capacity 200 per cent, so will be able 
to take care of queen orders promptly. We 
have been building up this strain for comb 
production for the past (16) 
With our methods of management we 
produce large crops of comb honey year after 
year with very This strain 
has been bred up for gentleness, prolificness, 


honey sixteen 


years, 
little swarming. 


honey-gathering qualities, and cap their honey 
white. 

Queens are now ready at the following prices 
$1.00; six, $5.50; twelve 
$75.00; tested, $1.59 
Breeders, $5.00 each 
perfect satisfaction guaran 


Untested, one, 
#10.00; one 


each, in any 


hundred, 
number. 
Safe arrival and 
teed. 


Morrison & Martin 
P. 0. Box 65 Mandale, Ohio 


Telegraph Station, Cloverdale, Ohio. 
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Superior Italian 
Queens 


The Italian queens you buy now will deter- 
mine, to a large extent, the condition of the 
colonies that will store your next year’s crop, 
so that it is important that you buy the BEST 
obtainable and that you get them when you 
want them. 


We guarantee every queen we sell to be as 
good as the best you can buy, and we have an 
output of 250 queens per day, so that we will 
be in position to furnish them when you want 
them. 


Look at our prices and buy the BEST. 








PRICES 


One, 80c; Ten, 70c each 
25 or more, 60c each 











The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Mississippi 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Alabama 


(Queens 


None Better 


Three-Banded 
Queens Only 


Shipment by return mail. 


Select Untested queens, 75c each; 
10 for $7.00; 20 or more, 65c each. 
Select Tested queens, $1.25 each. 


Pure mating, safe arrival, and en- 
tire satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


Red Stick Queens 


They are RED and they STICK 


‘‘Never before have we seen queens 
perform their duty so well.’’ This is the 
sentiment expressed by many letters 
from our growing and wide list of buy- 
ers. If you think this is bunk, let us 
prove that it is not—-under our money- 
back guarantee. If you want to see the 
height that a Pure Italian strain of bees 
ean reach through careful selection, let 
our Red Stick queens show you. We are 
breeding from a mother whose daughters 
have proven their worth for honey pro- 
duction, heavy laying, extreme hardi- 
ness, and beauty. 

We guarantee every queen to be pure- 
ly mated and laying, to reach you safely 
and give you 100 per cent satisfaction. 

Henlth certificate with each shipment. 

Prices: 50c, 1 or 100. Add 50c for 
tested queens. The quality increases, but 
the price goes down. 

With powerful deep mating-nuclei, and 
powerful cell-building colonies, we pro- 
duce no runts, so sell only one grade of 
queens—Selected. 

Our yards on high land, no danger 
from floods 


‘*‘When queens and bees are better than 
these, 
Red Sticks will lead and better the 
breed.’’ 


Red Stick Apiaries 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE .- - 
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‘*COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 482.) 

Speakin’ about New Orleans reminds 
me that the South has certainly had its 
troubles this year. I believe that I will 
leave my earthly holdings right here at 
Medina. My only regret after readin’ 
Anderson’s appeal for funds, ete., is that 
the Red Cross got all of mine. If my 
bees would only stop eatin’ and work 5 
min. each day (when the sun shines) may 
be I could do something. 

Well, there is a lot of good informa 
tion in this number and you should read 
every page. I hope L. L. Andrews, of 
California, calls and sees me on his tour 
around the United States. The back of 
his auto would be a wonderful place to 
put one of my signs, “Honey, the Health 
Sweet.” Just think how many people 
would read it. If you will put one on, 
Mr. Andrews, I will send it to you. I can 
see where my Honey Publicity Associa 
tion is goin’ to grow tremendously. Why, 
Hassinger reports an association up in 
Wisconsin spendin’ their surplus money 
for honey leaflets, Then, McKay of 
Washington and Rasmussen of Cornell are 
going to do some research work on mar- 
keting honey. George (Rea), I wish you 
would give me some inside dope. Do you 


July, 1927 


Thrifty Queens 


50c each 


IN LOTS OF TEN OR MORE 
Smaller lots, 60c each 


We can make prompt shipment. 

Safe arrival is guaranteed in the U. 8. 
and Canada. Pure mating and satisfac- 
tion the world over. 

Thirty-three years of careful breeding 
insures you of THRIFTY three-banded 
Italian queens. An output of thousands 
of queens per month assures you of good 
delivery. 

Wire us your rush orders. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Remember THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to 
please. 
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| QUEEN TALKS ° 


By M. J. Deyell, cApiarist 


2 


PS 


JULY A SPLENDID MONTH FOR REQUEENING'! 
(Talk No. 19.) 


Aggressive beekeepers, in planning their apiary work, must look ahead 
to 1928, even though the 1927 honey crop may not all be harvested. 

\ Requeening with young prolific queens of a known honey-gathering 
) strain during the summer or early fall is the most essential requirement in 
{. apiary management. This helps to insure strong colonies of bees to go into 
2 winter quarters. Such colonies are likely to winter well and be in prime 
condition for building up rapidly in the spring, in time to store the maximum 
crop from the major honey flows. 

July is one of the best months for requeening, for two reasons: First, in 
most regions there is a honey flow and colonies accept queens more readily 
when honey is coming in; second, queens introduced during July have plenty 
of time to produce populous colonies of vigorous young bees to survive the 
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winter. Requeen now. } 

Q 

: Root Quality Queens ; 
Give Our Three-Banded Italians a Chance to Prove Their : 


WTS 





Merits. They Will Please You. A 









| Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 orover. |e 
\ Untested ..$1.25ea. $1.00ea. $0.85ea. } 
/] Tested .... 2.25ea. 2.00ea. 1.85ea. ¥ 
} Sel. Tested. 5.00 ea. ” 

Note: Our Untested Queens are young, fer at 


tile queens reared this season, that prove to be 
approximately 99 per cent purely mated. Our J} 
Tested Queens are older queens guaranteed pure 4 
ly mated. Our Select Tested Queens are choice ff 
tested queens that might be used as breeding J 
queens, although they are not tested for breed 
MEL PRITCHARD, =e pepo 


Our Head Queen-Breeder. 
30 Years’ Experience. 





Prices of Bees in 2-lb. Combless Packages by Express 


1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more pkgs. 
2-Ib. package of bees... . $5.00 each. $4.50 each. $4.00 each. 


Add price of queens wanted to price of package bees given above. These 
prices are f. 0. b. shipping point. 


The A. I. Root Company, West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 
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**COMIN’ AND GOIN’ ’’ 

(Continued from page 484.) 

66 think these two men would make good 
Instant Directors in my Association? Just write 

me sort of confidential on this subject. 
The editor says I have used all the 


e 99 space he can allow me this time. Inei- 
ervice dentally I wish someone would write in 
about their experience with cream of hon 
ey. This looks as though it would make 
’ a wonderful outlet for some honey and 
Leahy , Standard Bee with one of those small grinders like H., 
Supplies H. Root described in last month’s Glean- 
ings it would be simple. 

I’m getting ready to go again. This 
’ , ‘ time I will look over some of the road 

Dadant’s Wired Foundation side stands in Ontario. Good-bye. 

JUST AGOIN’ JOE. 











Honey Containers 


No delays. Our stock is packed 
ready to move. You do not have to 
wait for your order to be cut after 
it is received. 


Write for our Bee Supply Catalog. 















































W. R. PERRY COMPANY | 

!) 1209 Howard St., OMAHA, NEBR. | 

Resasssssesss saeetceeweecesesssseseceseess! 
HONEY CONTAINERS.-- H 
ON a ee ne $1.25 
ee 8 ee ree eee 4.00 
ee EE. a o's nine Kale on bees ow Walek eee San 1.10 | 
ON ee re ere eee 3.50 jt 
ss & Td ee ere 6.75 H 
Se Pe ee ee er .90 E 
Ere re Pee tre 5.00 
re ee, 2. ee, oc ou ec eceebabeesses unseen .70 
S-gallon cans, 2 in @ WOOd CASE... ... 2... ccc cccc ccc ccccccee 1.20 
GLASS JARS (Round or Fluted) 

ee ree $1.05 

Bs Gey MU GD GE Be ono oc icc ce ccbewe stews ween ee’ 1.35 
ee ee ec Ves cscddworevescienesans 95 


WOOD SHIPPING CASES.--- 

To hold 24 sections, 414,x414x174” with 2” glass, and corrugated pads, 
10, $3.90; 50, $17.50. 

SECTIONS, PER 1000--- 

6 BR Bs cases cndescue cut $9.75 No. 2, $8.00 


Ss : *§— 8 Seren, 9.00 No. 2, 7.25 
All prices F. 0. B. Reedsville, Wis. 


A. H. Rusch &SonCo. - -  Reedsville, Wisconsin | 
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27 RAILROADS OUT OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


—FOR— 





a 


Bee Suppues 


WE KEEP A COMPLETE 
STOCK 


BUCKEYE HIVES 
STANDARD HIVES 
ROOT SECTIONS 


AIRCO FOUNDATION 
Three-ply 
Single-ply 

SMOKERS 

VEILS 


EXTRACTORS 
Multiple-Reversing 
Buckeye 
Simplicity 

BOOKS 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 
Starting Right with Bees 


BEES, QUEENS 
HONEY CONTAINERS, ETC. 


—_—- 


Write for our 1927 Catalog 


—_——. 


Send your orders to 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. HURON STREET 
We can serve you well 
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Honey 
Containers 


5-lb. friction-top pails, case of 12. .$1.10 
5-lb. frietion-top pails, carton of 50. 3.50 
10-lb. friction-top pails, case of 6... .90 
10-Ib. friction-top pails, carton of 50 5.00 
2%-lb. friction-top cans, carton of 100 4.00 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1,20 
60-lb. square cans, per case of l can .75 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each.... .40 
24-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.60 
16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 
614-02. tin-top tumblers, case of 48 1.50 
All above prices are F, O. B. Boyd, Wis. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Write for our catalog and prices on our 


comb-honey shipping cases. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


Leahy’s Standard | 
Bee Supplies 


For Quality, Service, Satisfaction 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


W. R. Perry Company, 
1209 Howard St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Blish, Mize & Silliman Hdwe. Co., 


Atchison, Kansas. 


A. M. Hunt & Sons, 
Goldthwaite, Texas. 


J. W. Rouse, 
Mexico, Missouri. 


Michigan Bee Supply Company, 
2362-2364 State St., Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


T. W. Burleson, 


Waxahachie, Texas. 
Write for our free catalog today. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


40 Mary St., Higginsville, Missouri 
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The kind of cell Forehand’s queens are hatched from. 


Good Q-U-E-E-N cells can be built only in good colonies. tov 
Good Q-U-E-E-N-S can be hatched only from good C-E-L-L-S. BAI 


Untested queens, 60c each up to 12; 12 to 25, 55¢ each; 25 up, 50e ea. N 


N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida alt 


_geaapeseweesees-seseesesees sosee=: =a=e=, | BA 
BERRY’'S RELIABLE 


Queens THREE-BANDED QUEENS AT Queens 
SPECIAL JULY PRICES 

: Thirty-two years of select breeding, not all of the time in a commercial way, 

but as large honey producers, therefore breeding for our own use, gives us a 

pure three-banded strain of Italian bees unexcelled for gentleness, disease-re 

sisting qualities and honey production. Our breeding queens are selected from 

over two thousand honey-gathering colonies owned and controlled by us in the 


North and South. Special attention is given at all times to honey production, 
non-swarming qualities, hardiness, and disease resistance. We have large apiary 
































interests in Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Manitoba, Canada. We know from test 
that we have what the honey producer demands. 
—__—JULY PRICES——— Ti 
Untested select queens: 60c each; 
' 
. rT 
25 to 50, 55c’each; 100, only $50 {|} 
/ \" 
All queens are guaranteed to be purely mated and to give entire satisfac jf 
tion. We also guarantee safe arrival, and, when desired, clip wings free of 
charge. Special circular on request. | 
' 





M. C. Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Queens P. O. Box 697 4 Queens 
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Weeds | ZA* BARKER (! 
\\ A= BSS — Sed [WecDER MULCHER cCULTIVATOR] 
\ AEA : 
Now-- ae, 


O matter how hot the weather nor how 

hard the ground, no matter how busy 
with other things, now your garden can have ,# 
the care that you know it should have. With 
a BARKER it is so easy and takes so little 
of your time. 

Weeds cannot survive the rotary blades, 
working in combination with the underground 
knife. They are severed, often in many pieces 
and their roots exposed to the sun. Even the 
sprouting weeds not yet up are thrown out 
to wither and die. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation the 
BARKER breaks up the clods and crusted 
surface into a level, porous dust mulch—finest cultivation possible. 

No stooping, or bending, no chopping, no tugging, jerking, no shoving down, no strain 
on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, and do more and better work than ten men 
with hoes. It gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for deeper 
cultivation. Inexpensive. Used in every state and in more than 25 foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog, free and postpaid. Shows man hotogr: 
BARKER and its work, explains the construction, tells what gardeners ook “Foriste ba 
about it, gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. A postcard will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116 DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 











Knight’s Queens 


Line-Bred Three-Banded Leather-Colored Italians 


Bred for gentleness and good honey-gathering qualities for 21 years. 











PRICES 
1 Select (one grade) young laying queen................... $1.00 
5 Select (one grade) young laying queen................... 4.00 
28 £ 2 SS RPh eer 7 eee ee ee ee .75 


All queens guaranteed mated pure and to give satisfaction. No 
charge for clipping. Can still furnish 2-Ib. package bees with queen 
for $4.50; 3-lb. size, $5.50, F. O. B. buyer’s address. No disease. 
Health certificate. Immediate shipments. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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Queens, Yes---60c by Return 
Mail---Any Number 


Young laying A No. 1 Italian queens for 
June and July delivery. Queens will be reared 
from a natural honey flow from clover. It 
doesn’t cost anything but labor. That is why 
I can offer them so cheap. Queens reared from 
a natural honey flow are superior to those 
reared under artificial sugar flow. All queens 
large in size, pure mated. 

1 2-lb. pkg., $3.50; 10 or more, $3.25 each; 
1 3-lb. pkg., $4.50; 10 or more, $4.25, with 
queens. 

Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed in U. S. 
A. and Canada. 


N. Norman, Apiarist, Ramer, Ala. 


Harrison's 
Golden Italian Queens 


Prompt delivery. Try them once and you 


will want them again. One to one hundred, 


5e each. Safe delivery and entire satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


J. K. Harrison 


ROUTE 1, HONORAVILLE, ALABAMA. 
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Moore’s 
Strain 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
**In 1913 80 per cent of the bees in this dis- 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 
your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and in 1914 they made 360 lbs. per colony. 

‘*In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four of 
them became too weak to recover, and they 
all got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 
for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
as soon as the young bees from your queens 
began to hatch, the disease began to disap- 
pear. They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 

I am now booking orders for June delivery 
or later. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 


J. P. MOORE 
MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
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PRICES: 


Tested Queens 


ITALIAN 


Queens of Quality by Return Mail 


Untested Queens $0.75 


10 to 1000 


$0.60 
1.00 


1 to 10 


1.25 





Satisfaction guaranteed 





Citronelle Apiaries 


Citronelle, Alabama 























July, 

















Jul 


y, 1927 











4 ZES 
dividual 


Half Found 
me Pound 
‘Two Pound 


iccurvate 
raduattion 


HOFFMAN&HAUCK 
OZONE PARK, N.Y 


A.G. WOOD MAN, CO, 
GRrano Rarios, Mic. 


will sell, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Sie Cec nce Clear Glass si flue 
5 ef eed 


he color. Beautiful in Clarity 


aa Faltern and strength im 
Construction 


trial will convince you} 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
General ces —~ ‘A 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE.A.1.ROOT COMPANY of = -M.H.HUNT &SON 
CH1CAGO, (4 - Councn. Biurrslowa, *ANSING, MICH., 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS ~S7, fat, MINN, AW.YATES 
SrrRacuse,NY~ MARTFORD, CONN, 


F.COOMBS & SON, 82771 £80R0, V7., 
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492 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE July, 1927 
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vy I. al “up 
_MEDINA. OHIO_ 


CLEAR WHITE 





Pack 


Your 


Honey 
Well 


Red is the best sell- 
ing color. Attracts 
more than all others. 


Root’s 
Lithographed 


Honey Pails 
(Red) 


Either cemented or 
soldered seams. 





GLASSWARE 
HONEY SIGNS 
LABELS 
CARTONS 


HONEY 
LEAFLETS 


Send for new 1927 
folder on the most up- 
to-date honey-selling 

















helps. 


“The cA .I. Root Company 


Bee Suppues 





Medina, Ohio 














') 


